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i " ! 'I  (<l  l hm: 

! » ! ' , 'I*  M» » *,ul  Li  {in  tJ  Hindu  >r, in,  which 

i T i j iV  ’11  li  !i!  loJ  > to  Jhoi,  e*  ivuily contained 
* ii  >•  1’ ' r<w"  In  .i  . Tn  m»i>jtvd  domination  of  tlic 
M m1!  ul  hi  t fib  with  tin*  building-up  of  the 

1 1,  j h'i  1 \ A1»1mp  • LmU-IiSIm)  and  practical!}  ends  with 
ih  w ah  tif  Auring/ab,  t lie  last  autocrat  of  their  line, 
v lit *7.  iJdmr  Akhir  there  was  no  Moghul  Empire, 
1 it  only  the  attempt  In  create  one.  After  Aurangaib 
!im  w it  * still  lor  awhile  the  frameworPof  an  empire, 
iij‘  ii't  emperor : the  power  fell  into  the  hands 
nl  Muiiitei\s  and  Viceroys,  mid  political  disiutegra- 
tn  n prepared  the  way  for  Hritissh  expansion,  Not 
iiiiieh  mt  tv  than  half  a eeutury  bad  passed  .since 
Anrimgjdb  'Alntngir  was  carried  to  his  tomb  near 
Aurangabad,  when  the  blast  India  Company  began  to 
gather  tip  the  fragment. s that  remained  of  Akbar’s 
empire,  and  the  Emperor  himself  became  their  pensioner 
(17iioj, 

The  hisfoni »1  fouudt  r of  the  empire  was  Akbar;  but 
1 he  first  of  bin  Hue  to  assert  imperial  power  in  India  was 
his  grand  hit  her  Jiiilmr;  unless,  indeed,  the  precedence 
Imlrntg*  to  his  attestor  Timur,  in  virtue  of  his  earlier 
raids  upon  Hindustan.  Ha»ah)m  or  ft  Tiger, _1L also 
called  Muhammad  and  summed  Z«hir*ad*dfn,  “ Up- 
holder of  the  Faith was  tho  son  of  'Umar  Shaikh, 

I ho  sou  of  Abd-Sa’id,  seventh  Khan  of  Transoxiana j 
and  Aha-Sa'fd  was  tho  son  of  Muhammad  SultAu  the 


IL 1 / > .‘i  ft 


viu 


, , , . oi./.j,  tij/i  sou  of  luiiur.  Baba*. 

son  ot  j,l!r:U1  ) e fiith  generation  finm  'Knur 

K**"M,*  u,  Iwl  ho  tract  it  it 
on  Ins  father’s  side;  on  hi*  motuo. 

V ♦ , Phinwis  Katin.  He  was  horn  iu  U82  (a.h 

pedigree  ti  v » pv«duinah.  thou  ruled  by  his 

be  — *•  - a,”‘S  t C ~ 

l»nl  s«.  andw.  He  successfully  witlrsUoil  >i,s 

‘ „TO»  Walk  i-  Fcrgfcinnb,  and  rm  m*  **»» 
•ifr ' he  territory  of  Samarkand  at  the  age  of  h!Uxn  , 

but  was  eventually  defeated 

bv  Shaihi'uu  and  his  Uebege  about  KOI, ^ ^ u 

console  himself  with  the  subduing  of  Afghanistan 
Badakhshan  (a.h.  911).  For  twenty  years  * 
outwardly  content  with  the  kingship  of  Kabul  a 
the  country  round  about;  though  he  confesses  ; 
his  Memoir*  Ml  from  the  first  he  had  meditated 
invasion  of  lit  but  “sometimes  from  the  misconduo 

"2 ^llirs  and  their  dislike  of  the  project  sometimes 

from^the  cabals  and  opposition  of  my 

prevented  from  prosecuting  the  expedition.  . • 

forty-three  years  of  age  before  he  wee  aide  |0  ml«e 

h At  toolosc  ofl  525  (Salto  »»  hu  began  to  o§  W '*« 
witk.be  eonuirance  ot  tic  Afgl'Ao  «•*»  * 
wire.  Tie  disunited  state  of  tbu  sorted 
kingdom  offered  little *»: 
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BA  BAR 


is 

was  divided  amongst  numerous,  petty  rulers*  and  the 
authority  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi  of  Dehll  was  worth 
little,  except  in  the  provinces  adjoining  his  capital* 
Nevertheless,  with  the  aid  of  his  nobles  and  feudatories* 
Ibrahim  contrived  to  bring  together  an  army  reckoned 
by  Ms  enemy  at  100*000  men*  with  a thousand  elephants. 
The  decisive  battle  took  place  on  the  historic  plain  of 
P&nipafc*  20th  April*  1^526,  and  the  defenders  were  routed 
with  the  loss  of  their  king  and  15*000  men*  Babar 
quickly  occupied  Behli  and  Agrab*  and  after  defeating 
the  Rajputs  under  Sanka  Rana  of  Udaipur*  reduced 
Ch&nderi,  their  stronghold,  in  the  following  spring. 
Three  years  later  he  died  at  Agr&h,  29th  December,  1580 
(9  Jumada  I.,  987), f aged  48*  sovereign  €i  of  a vast  though 
incoherent  empire*  extending  from  Badakhshan  and 
Knnduz*  beyond  the  Hindu  Kush,  including  all  Afghani- 
stan, the  Panjab*  Hindustan,  Raj  put-ana*  and  Bihar,”  J 
The  kingdoms  of  Bengal*  Gujarat,  and  Malwah*  and 
the  Deccan  (Dakkin)  formed  no  part  of  his  dominions. 

B&baris  Memoirs  form  a refreshingly  frank  and 
vivid  autobiography.  They  give  one  the  impression 
on  the  one  hand  of  a gallant  and  daring  soldier,  and 
on  the  other  of  a jovial*  heedless*  boon-fellow.  A great 
change  had  come  over  the  Mongols,  or  Moghuls*§  since 
the  days  when  Tamerlane  led  his  savage  pagans  on  their 
skull -hunts.  The  “ Tiger’s  ” Moghuls  were  compara- 
tively civilised  Muslims.  u Contemporary  writings  and 
drawings  show  Babar  and  his  followers  as  a jovial  crew 
of  men-at-arms*  with  fair  and  ruddy  complexions,  and 

«•  MmM  BMar4(®tnkim)9  804. 

f Hiz&in*ad*dlzr,  Tab<xk&t*i  Akbarf,  BP.  v,  188. 

$ H*  0*  Keene,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Hindustan  (1888),  70, 

' } The  Arabic  mm®  ia  Mughal,  hut  the  form  • Moghul  or  Mogul , in 
)on secreted  by  long  usage  in  Kuglish.  Babar  himself  detested  the 
Moghul'  race,  m **  the  authors  of  "every  kind  of  mischief  and  devasta* 
don,**  md  always  called  his  own  people  “Turks,**  ^ ..  • ; 
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travailed  wives;  delighting  in  brocaded  garments  and 
gilded  armour,  using  artillery  in  war,  loving  to  carouse 
in  the  intervals  of  peace  by  the  banks  of  streams  or 
in  shady  gardens.”*  We  read  in . the  Memoirs  of 
continual  drinking  "boats,  in  which  the  conqueror  of 
Hindustan  sometimes  contrived  to  become  thoroughly 
intoxicated  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours,—* and  thus 
sowed  the  seeds  of  a vice  which  became  hereditary  in 
later  generations  of  his  descendants.  Only  his  remark- 
able bodily  vigour  enabled  him  to  trifle  thus  with  his 
health.  We  hear  of  his  riding  from  KSlp!  to  Agrah,  a 
distance  of  160  miles,  in  two  days;  and  to  his  death  ho 
combined  extraordinary  activity  with  intervals  of  reckless 
self-indulgence,  which  must  have  hastened  Ms  end. 
His  character  is  a singular  mixture  of  rollicking  good- 
humour,  chivalrous  generosity,  and  now  and  then  truly 
Asiatic  ferocity.  His  portrait,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  the  copy  of  his  Memoirs  which  belonged  to  Shut:- 
Jah&n,  shows  us  “a  thoughtful  gentleman,  with  pale, 
oval  face,  and  small,  pointed,  black  moustache.”  Some 
notion  of  his  standard  of  civilization  may  be  derived 
from  his  criticism  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  -Hindus, 
of  whom  he  entertained  a very  mean  opinion. 

“Hindustan,”  he  says,  “is  a country  that  has  few 
pleasures  to  recommend  it.  The  people  are  not  hand- 
some. They  have  no  idea  of  the  charms  of  friendly 
society,  of  frankly  .mixing  together,  or  of  familiar  inter- 
course. They  have  no  genius,  no  comprehension  of 
mind,  no  politeness  of  manner,  no  kindness  or  fellow- 
feeling,  no  ingenuity  or  mechanical  invention  in  plann  ing 
or  executing  their  handicraft  works,  no  skill  or  know- 
ledge in  design  or  architecture  ; they  have  uo  gctod  . 
.horses,nogood  flealyno  grapes  or  musk-melons, ,no  ; , 
goodfroita,  noice  or  hold'  water,  no  good  feodbrbreiid ' ^ 
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in  their  bazars,  no  baths  or  colleges,  ao  candles,  no 
torches,  not  a candlestick/5* 

Babar's  successor  was  Ms  eldest  son,  Muhammad  f 
HumA.y6n  (“  Augustus  ”),  sumamed  N&sir-ad-din,  “•  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,”  who  hs  taken  part  in  Ms  father’s 
Indian  campaigns.  He  wa«  bom  6th  February,  1511 
(916  and  was,  therefore/ not  yet  twenty  when  he 

came  to  the  throne.  His  first  enterprise'  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  conquer  the  united  kingdom  of  Gujar&t 
and  Malwah,  whence  his  attention  was  called  away  by  the 
advance  of  Shir  Khin  § with  the  Afghan  forces  of  Bengal. 
After  a prolonged  struggle  Hum&y&n  was  decisively 
worsted  in  1542  (949),  and  took  refuge  in  Sind.  For 
thirteen  years  the  son  of  B&bar  remained  in  e?ile,  ruling 
his  father's  old  kingdom  of  Kabul,  wMlst  She.  Sh&h.  by 
his  admirable  organization  of  the  government  of  Hindu- 
stan, kid  the  foundations  of  the  future  empire  of  Akbar. 
In  1555  Humayfin  recovered  Lahore,  and  after  a sharp 
contest  drove  the  Pathdn  forces  to  the  eastward  and 
occupied  Dehli,  where  an  accident  ended  his  life  in 
January,  1556  (963).  He  was  a generous  and  amiable 
profligate,  much  addicted  to  opium. 

. With  the  - accession  of  Hum&yda’s  son,  Akbak 
(“Maximus”),  sumamed  Jal&l-ad-din,  or  “Glory  of 
the  Faith,”  the  greatest  epoch  of  the  Moghul  Empire 
begins.  Born  on  15th  October,  1542  (5  Rajab  949  ||), 
Akbar  was  only  in  his  fourteenth  year  when  he  came 
to  the  throne ; but  be  possessed  a capable  guardian  in  the 


* T£sak-i  Bdbart  (Erskine),  333.  ,:vV  - 

f It  was  the  fashion,  of  the  Moghul  Emperors  to  include  Muham- 
mad among  their  names, 

X ASra4*Fasl,  Akbamdmah9  ED.  t,  188,  note,  Abu-hFazlV  optimism 
is  effectually  counteracted  by  the  cynicism  of  Badcdm',  ED.  f.  477- 

m. ' ■ ;A  :■ 

§ See  my  Catalogue  of  the  Coim'of  the  Sultans  of  £&hMs  105  ff.  ■ 

■ , II  Hizslm-ad-din,  Tabakdt-i  Akbar  t,  ED.  v.  214.  ■ ",  . 
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Turkoman  Bairam  KMn,  wise  commanded  the  Moghul 
army  and  acted  as  Prime  Minister  during  the  Emperor** 
minority.  The  Hindu  general.  Hrnid,  had  already  seized 
DehK,  when  Bairam  gave  him  battle,  and  utterly  defeated 
him  (5th  November,  1556)  on  the  field  of  Pikripat — the 
seen©  of  so  many  eventful  conflicts  in  Indian  history  ; and 
the  boy-emperor  found  himself,  at  a single  blow,  master 
of  most  of  Hindustan,  though  his  authority  in  distant 
parts  of  his  nominal  dominions  was  at  first  somewhat 
shadowy.  Akbar  soon  took  the  reins  of  power  into  his 
own -hands.  Henceforward  for  many  years  his  career  is 
a long  record  of  conquest  and  annexation.  Deli li  and 
Agrah  were  his  from  the  day  of  Pauipat ; Gwalior  was 
subdued  in  1558  (966),  Jaunpur  and  Bantainbhdr  in 
1559;  in  1561  Malwah  was  overrun,  and  Burhanp&r  in 
Khand5sh  fell  in  1562  (969)  ; in  1567  (975)  Gfaittfr,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Rajputs,  commanded  by  their  Raja, 
Jai  Mai,  was  besieged  and  stormed,  and  R&jputtlna  for  a 
while  submitted  to  the  Moghuls.*  Gujarat,  nominally  a 
province  of  the  empire,  rebelled,  but  was  brought  into 
subjection  in  1572  (*980)  : Akbar  entered  its  capital, 
Ahmad&bad,  and  reduced  Surat,  Cambay,  and  Baroda.  f 
Junag&rh,  the  stronghold  of  Kathiawar,  was  annexed  in 
1591  (999).  X Bengal  was  another  province  held  on  an 
illusory  tenure.  It  was  still  ruled  by  the  FatkAns  in 
nominal  dependence  upon  th©  empire.  But  when  D£fid> 
of  the  family  of  Shir  ShSh,  succeeded  to  the  viceroyalty, 
he  waxed  contumacious,  and  rose  in  arms,  A policy  of 
conciliation  proved  unavailing,  and  Dadd  was  overthrown 
in  a battle  near  Jalasur  (1575),  and  finally  killed  in  1577 
'(984)*  Akbaris  . authority  wm  thus,  established' tn  ' 
Bengal  though  this  and  other  provinces  (such  m Orissa,/ 
"GhjarAt, : and'  R4j|mtana) , were  disturbed  ..from.,  time',  iof 

- ■ * tmmu  ^ , . , : ' ■ 

: ",  ■.  ^ f.  V.  sub.  .. #* , / ; ^ ; 1 . i ibid-  v,4 si,  m > / ■■ 
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time  by  temporary  insurrections.  Badakhshan  was 
abandoned  to  the  TTzbegs  in  1585  (993),  but,  by  way 
of  compensation,  Kashmir  was  annexed  in  1587,  and 
Kandahar  six  years  later. 

In  the  Deccan,  Akbar’s  power  was,  so  far,  scarcely 
felt : ho  had,  indeed,  occupied  Khandesh  and  Berar, 
and  taken  Burh&npur  and  Elichpur ; but  he  had  reinstated 
the  native  Rajas,  whose  tribute  was  intermittent  and 
fealty  barely  nominal.  In  1593  he  had  again  to  reduce 
Khand&sh,  and  to  occupy  Ahmadnagar,  the  capital  of 
Berar ; but  in  each  case  he  adhered  to  his  policy  of  rein- 
stating the  native  rulers  as  feudatories  of  the  empire.  The 
Raja  of  Khandesh  for  a time  justified  Akbar’s  clemency, 
but  Berar  was  soon  in  rebellion,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  incompetence  of  Prince  Murad,  the  drunken  viceroy 
of  the  Deccan.  The  Emperor’s  trusted  Minister,  Abu-1- 
Fazl,  author  of  the  famous  Ain-i  AJcbaH , or  “ Institutes 
of  Akbar,”  was  appointed  to  supersede  him  in  1599,*  and 
Akbar  himself  moved  south.  Daulatabad  had  already 
fallen ; Asirgarh,  the  formidable  stronghold  of  Khan- 
ddsli,  endured  a six  months’  siege,  and  only  surrendered  at 
last  to  the  indomitable  persistence  of  Abu-1-Pazl  ; while 
Ahmadnagar  fell  in  1800  (1008).  An  inscription  at 
Fathpur  records  how  “ His  Majesty  the  King  of  Kings, 
whose  court  is  Paradise,  the  shadow  of  God,  Jalal-ad-dm 
Muhammad  Akbar  Padishah,  conquered  the  Deccan 
and  Dandeslvt  which  was  heretofore  Khandesh,  in  the 
llahi  year  48,  which  is  the  year  of  the  Hijrab  1010/' 

# Murad  died  soon  afterwards  of  delirium  tremens, 
f The  name  was  temporarily  changed  in  honour  of  the  new 
governor,  Punsyal,  Akbar’s  son5  a drunkard  like  Ms  brothers.  Like 
Murad,  he  fell  a victim  to  his  vice.  Though  kept  under  restraint, 
his  servants  smuggled  liquor  for  him  in  a match-lock  barrel,  which 
the  prince  facetiously  called  his  “ bier.*’  Keene,  op.  eit.  157. 

t The  conquest  of  Asirgarh  took  place  in  the  45th  year, as  recorded  by 
the  commemorative  coin*  No.  166  of  the  Catalogue,  but  the  honours  were 
distributed  some  mouths  later.  On  the  llahi  ora  ace  p*,  hci. 
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In  many  of  these  successful  sieges  the  guns  were  served 
by  English  artillerymen.  The  Deccan  provinces,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  this  triumphant  record,  were  still  in  a 
disturbed  state  at  the  time  of  Akbar’s  death,  which 
occurred  in  October,  1605  (1014),  when  he  was  sixty- 
three  years  of  age 

The  preceding  brief  catalogue  of  Akbar’s  campaigns, 
by  which  he  obtained  and  kept  control  over  an  empire, 
which  stretched  from  K&bul  to  Dh£kk&  and  from  Kashmir 
to  Abmadnagar,  is  necessary  to  the  numismatist  ;*  but 
these  warlike  triumphs  form  but  a small  part  of  his 
claim  to  our  admiration.  In  dealing  with  the  difficulties 
arising  , in  the  government  of  a peculiarly  heterogeneous 
empire,  he  stands  absolutely  supreme  among  oriental 
sovereigns,  and  may  even  challenge  comparison  with  the 
greatest  of  European  rulers.  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Keene  urges,  that  he  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the 
example  of  organization  set  by  his  able  predecessor, 
Sher  Sh&h  j and  it  is  certain  that  fie  was  deeply  indebted 
to  the  talents  of  advisers  like  Todar  Mai  and  Abu-l-Fazl ; 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  monarch  is  shown  in  the  choice 
of  his  ministers  and  in  his  receptivity  to  the  teaching 
of  history.  A dozen  Burleigha  could  not  have  built  np 
the  power  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  without 
the  vigorous  mind  of  Elizabeth  to  inspire  and  control 
them:  and  all  the  Todar  Mals  in  Hindfist&n  could  not 
.have  welded  together  into  an  abiding  empire  the  races, 
states,  and  religions  of  India  in  the  sixteenth  century 
without  the  aid  and  countenance  of  the  commanding 
genius  of  Akbar,  He  was  himself  the  spring  and  fount 
of  the  sagacious  policy  ofhis  government  ; and  the  proof 
'of the  sphadneas  ofhis  system  is  the  continuance  of  the 
Moghul  Empire  after  his  death,  in  spite  of  the  follies 

■ v * Bee  the  records  of  these  eonquMta  from  the  coins  iheoMlre*.  • 


and  vices  of  his  successors,  until  it  was  undone  by  a 
deliberate  reversal  of  his  policy  in  the  bigoted  reaction 
of  his  great-grandson  Aurangslb.  To  have  united 
under  one  firm  government  Hindfis  and  Muhammadans, 
Shi’ah  and  Sunnis,  Rdjputs  and  Afghans,  and  all  the 
numerous  races  and  tribes  of  Hindustan,  was  a Herculean 
task  the  difficulty  of  which  can  be  adequately  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  know  the  force  of  caste  pre- 
judices and  religious  obstinacy  in  Indian  history. 
Akbar  was  the  first  Indian  sovereign  who  solved  the 
problem,  if  only  temporarily.  Our  own  administrators 
have  perhaps  at  length  succeeded  in  mastering  it  after  a 
century  of  perplexing  experience. 

To  comment  in  detail  on  Akbar’s  system  of  govern- 
ment is  beyond  the  present  purpose.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  a few  salient  features  in  his  policy.  His  chief 
difficulties  lay  in  the  diversity  and  jealousies  of  the  races 
and  religions'  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He  met  them 
by  wise  toleration.  In  religion,  his  latitude  went  to 
perhaps  fantastic  lengths.  He  encouraged  Portuguese 
priests  and  Christian  pictures  and  statues;  established 
a hall,  called  the  DiW&n-i  Kh&s  or  Tb&dat  EMnah; 
“ Ball  of  Worship,”  for  the  discussion  of  philosophical 
and  religious  problems  by  men  of  diverse  opinions; 
sanctioned  something  approaching  sun-worship,  and 
introduced  the  solar  reckoning  of  time  "and  the 
Persian  months;  abolished*  the Kalimah,  or  Muham- 
madan profession  of  faith,  on  the  money  and  in  state 
documents,  &c.,  and  substituted  the  simple  formula, 
Allahi  Ahbar,  "God  is  most  great,”  with  the  re- 
sponse, Jalla  Maluku,  “Glorified  be  his  glory.” 
In  short,  he  set  up  an  eclectic  pantheism,  in  the 
place  of  IsMm,  and  selected  from  various  creeds  what 
he  thought  worthy  of  admiration,  just  as  he  selected 

■ * See  below,  p.  lxrii.  ’ 
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Ms  wives  from,  different  nations  and  creeds,  Hindu, 
Christian,  and  Muslim,  with  an  impartiality  never 
ventured  upon  by  previous  Muhammadan  sovereigns* 
Whatever  good  or  harm  his  Bin  or  Tank  Id  1.1  a hi s a Diviuo 
Monotheism/5  may  have  done,  the  practical  side  of  it,  as 
shown  in  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  upon  religious  non- 
conformity, was  a strong  influence  towards  consolidating 
the  empire  by  making  all  subjects  equal  in  the  sight  of 
the  tax-gatherer.  To  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  race, 
he  adopted  the  principle  of  reinstating  evicted  Raj 4s  as 
tributary  chiefs  of  the  empire.  He  employed  Hindus, 
ShPah,  and  Sunnis  equally,  and  conferred  like  honours 
upon  each  denomination.  To  form  the  leading  men  of 
all  races  and  creeds  into  a loyal  body,  he  established  a 
sort  of  feudal  aristocracy,  called  mansahddrx,  who  were 
in  receipt  of  salaries  or  held  lands  direct  from  the  crown, 
on  condition  of  supplying  men  and  elephants  lor  the 
imperial  armies : the  ranks  were  graduated  like  the 
degrees  of  chin,  in  the  modern  Russian  bureaucracy, 
and,  like  them  again,  the  rank  was  not  hereditary*  A 
similar  system  was  employed  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of 
the  Matnluk  Sultans,  from  whom  -Akbar  may  have 
derived  the  idea*  Its  merits  in  India  were  tmquestion* 
able.  Hindus  and  Moghuls  and  Persians  stood  on  an 
equality  as  H Amirs  of  5000  ” or  w of  500  ’*  men,  and  all 
were  under  the  command  of  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  empire,  the  Amir-aJ*Umam,  or  Premier  Noble — the' 
Earl  Marshal  of  Hindustan*  The  dangers  of  a territorial 
aristocracy  (which  in  some  form  the  mansahddrs  were  mm 
)to  become)  were  minimised  by  a rigorously '.equitable" 
inspection  and  collection  of  the  land  rents,  which  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  state  revenue  (about  10  wares*  of  .rupees'), 

*;Tho  wore  {Mr)  ir  m Mkk$  vf  100,000  rupees  h iUm* '' 
equal  to  10,000,000  rupees/ or,  'taking.  the rupee  at  %#.  ■ 

English  money  of  the  time,  1,1  £5,000?*  fttorliu#. 
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Other  duties  had  beers  extensively  remitted,  and  the 
taxation  on  the  whole  was  light,  the  currency  was 
admirable,  and  the  laws  were  improved. 

Akbar’s  portrait  has  been  drawn  by  his  son  Jahangir. 
He  was  somewhat  over  the  middle  height,  with  a wheat- 
coloured  complexion,  inclining  to  dark  ; his  eyes  and  eye- 
brows were  black ; his  body  stout,  the  chest  and  brow 
open ; and  his  arms  and  fingers  were  long.  His  voice 
was  ringing,  and  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  education  his 
speech  was  elegant.  u His  manners  and  habits  were 
quite  different  from  other  people’s,  and  his  countenance 
was  full  of  godlike  dignity/’* 

Akbar  was  followed  by  Ms  son  Salim,  born  of  a 
Rajput  princess  in  1569  (977),  who  was  proclaimed 
Emperor,  21st  October,  1605  (8  Jornada  IX. , 1014),  with 
the  style  of  Nur-ad-din  (“  Light  of  the  Faith”)  Muhammad 
JakAncJr  (“  World-grasper  He  was  thirty-seven 
years  old,  and  maturity  had  in  some  degree  mellowed 
his  character.  He  had  more  than  once  broken,  into  open 
insurrection  against  his  father;  he  was  suspected  on 
very  good  grounds  of  having  instigated  the  murder  of 
Akbar’s  trusted  friend  and  minister,  Abu-l-Faal ; he 
was  possessed  of  a violent  and  arbitrary  temper;  and 
he  was  a notorious  and  habitual  drunkard.  After  his 
accession,  however,  he  displayed  little  or  nothing  of  his 
former  ferocity,  and  became  almost  amiable.  Indeed, 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  describes  him,  after  dinner,  as  “ very 
affable,  and  full  of  gentle  conversation/’t  He  treated 
rebellious  officers  with  clemency ; and  he  not  only  issued 
a treatise  against  tobacco  and  an  edict"  against  intem- 
perance, but  himself  set  the  example  by  seriously 
reforming  his  own  habits.  In  his  marvellously  candid 

♦ Tumk'i  Jakdngh't,  ED.  vi.  290. 

t Letter  to  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  29  Jan.  1615,  Pinkerton, 
CtilL  of  Voyage*,  viii.  46. 
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Memoirs*  he  relates  how  (like  his  wretched  brothers,  Murad 
and  D&niyal)he  had  been  addicted  to  intoxicating  liquors 
from  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  used  to  drink  as  much  as 
twenty  cups  a day,  at  first  of  wine,  then  of  ft  double* 
distilled  liquor/'  of  such  potency  that  it  made  Sir  Thomas 
Koe  sneeze,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole  Court.  But  as  time 
went  on,  he  says,  he  became  sensible  of  the  injury  he 
was  doing  himself,  and  in  seven  years  he  reduced 
his  allowance  to  six  or  seven  cups ; restricted  his 
potations  to  the  evening ; and  finally,  he  avers,  he  drank 
only  to  assist  digestion,!  though  he  admits  that  he 
indulged  excessively  in  the  use  of  opium.  William 
Hawkins,  (a  cousin  of  the  famous  Sir  Bichard)  who  lived 
for  two  years  in  intimate  attendance  upon  “ the- Mogul,53 
confirms,  in  the  main,  these  alcoholic  statistics,  but  makes 
it  clear  that  even  the  five  or  six  cups  of  the  Emperor’s 
reduced  allowance  overcame  him  to  such  a degree  that 
41  being  in  the  height  of  his  drink,33  he  fell  into  heavy 
sleep,  from  which  he  was  roused  f&r  supper  by  his 
attendants,  who  had  to  feed  the  incapable  monarch,! 
“ This  done,"  adds  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  “ he  turned  to  sleep ; 
the  candles  were  popped  out : and  I groped  my  way  oat 
in  the  dark.33§  The  subject  possesses  a numismatic 
interest,  inasmuch  as  Jahangir,  with  the  unabashed 
frankness  for  which  he  is  noted,  had  himself  portrayed 
upon  some  .of  his  coins  in  the  attitude  of  holding  a 
drinking-cup  in  his  hand,|| 

* There  are  two  distinct  versions  of  the  Tumk-i  JabA/mjM  (also 
called,  the  WdM'dt-i  JahAngiri),  or  Memoirs  of  Jahdnglr,  One  was 
translated  by  Major  David  Price  (Or.  Trend.  Pond,  1829);  the  other 
by  Atkinson  (Asiat.  Mise.  ii.  77).  The  latter  is  the  better  version,  and 
was  continued  by  Muhammad  Uadi.  Extracts  are  gives  is  ID.  vi. 

f W&M-iJahdngtri,  ED.  Vi.  285, 341,  500. 

. $ The  Hawkins'  Voyages,  437,  edited  by  Clements  B Markham 
(Hbhluyt  Society,  no.  57). 

:§'■  Sir  Thomas  Boe’s  Journal,  apud  Pinkerton,  viii.  10. 

| See  p,  Isaac,  ■ ..v 
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He  was,  bo  doubt,  influenced  towards  a healthier  mode 
of  life  bj  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Nur-Mahall  (te  Light  of 
the  Palace ”),  afterwards  called  Nur-Jahan  (ee Light  of 
the  World  This  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mulir-an-Nisa,  or  “ Seal, of  Womankind,”  had  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Jahangir  when  he  was  crown-prince  | 
$>ufc  Akbar  married  her  to  a young  Turkoman  and  settled 
them  in  Bengal.  After  Jahangir’s  accession  the  husband 
was  killed  in  a quarrel  with  the  governor  of  the  province, 
and  the  wife  was  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  Akbar’s 
widows,  with  whom  she  remained  during  four  years,  and 
then  married  Jah&ngir  (1610).  - There  is  nothing  to 
justify  a suspicion  d£  -the  Emperor’s  connivance  in  the 
husband^  death;  nor  do  Indian  historians  corroborate 
the  invidious  criticisms  of  “ Normal n by  European 
travellers  ; on  the  contrary,  they  portray  Nur-Mahall  as 
a pattern  of  all  the  virtues,  and  worthy  to, wield  the 
supreme  influence  which  she  obtained  over  the  Emperor. 
**  By  degrees/’  says  Muhammad  Hadi,  the  continuer  of 
Jahangir’s  Memoirs , she  became,  except  in  name, 
undisputed  sovereign  of  the  empire,  and  the  king  him- 
self became  a tool  in  her  hands.  He  used  to  say  that 
Nur-Jah&n  Begaxn  has  been  selected,  and  is  wise  enough,- 
to  conduct  the  matters  of  state,  and  that  he  wanted  only 
a bottle  of  wine  and  piece  of  meat  to  keep  himself 
merry.  Niir-J&Mn  won  golden  opinions  from  all  people. 
She  was  liberal  and  just  to  all  who  begged  her  support. 
She  was  an  asylum  for  all  sufferers,  and  helpless  girls 
were  married  at  the  expense  of  her  private  purse.  She 
must  have  portioned  about  five  hundred  girls  in  her  life- 
time* .and  thousands  were  grateful  for  her  generosity.”* 
Her  beauty  and  wisdom  were  universally  extolled,  and 
her  devotion  to  her  royal  husband  was  attested  by  the 

* BD.  vi*  898-9*  • . v ; 
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white  robes  she  wore  in  her  long  retirement  during  her 
eighteen  years  of  widowhood  till  her  death  in  1045, 
Jahangir’s  queen,  like  his  bottle,  claims  a place  in  numis- 
matics, for  the  historian  records  that  £f  coins  were  struck 
in  her  name,  and  the  royal  seal  on  firmans  bore  her 
signature.5'  That  his  statement  as  to  coins  is  correct, 
the  coins  themselves  prove,*  though  Tavernier’s  story  of 
her  having  designed  and  issued  the  famous  zodiacal 
raolirs  is  certainly  erroneous. f 

Sir  Thomas  Eoe  gives  a detailed  picture  of  the  Court 
and  life  of  Jahangir,  in  which  the  daily  levees  of  the 
Emperor  formed  a feature  corresponding  to  our  Court 
Circular.  “ The  Mogul  every  morning  shows  himself  to 
the  common  people  at  a window  that  looks  into  the  plain 
before  his  gate.  At  noon  he  is  there  again  to  see 
elephants  and  wild  beasts  fight,  the  men  of  rank  being 
under  him  within  a rail.  Hence  he  retires  to  sleep 
among  his  women.  After  noon  he  comes  to  the  Durbar, 
After  supper,  at  eight  of  the  clock,  he  comes  down  to  the 
Gtizalcan,  a fair  court  . . . where  none  arc  admitted  but 
of  the  first  quality,  and  few  of  them  without  leave. 
Here  he  discourses  of  indifferent  things  very  affably.  No 
business  of  state  is  done  anywhere  but  at  one  of  these 
two  last  places,  where  it  is  publicly  canvassed,  and  so 
registered ; which  register  might  be  seen  for  two  shillings, 
and  the  common  people  know  as  much  as  the  council  , . * 
This  method  is  never  altered  unless  sickness  or  drink 
obstruct  it ; and  this  must  be  known,  for  if  he  be  unseen 
without  a reason  assigned,  the  people  would  mutiny ; 
and  for  two  days  no  excuse  will  serve*  but  the.  doors 
i must  be  opened,  and  some  admitted  to  see  him  to  satisfy 
others.  On  Tuesday  he  sits  in  judgment,  and  hears  the 
meanest  person’s  complaints,  examines  both  parties, ’and 
often  sees  execution  done  by  his  elephants ?*% 

* See  Nos.  513-526,  f See  below, -p.  J«uu,  , 
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Under  Jahangir  the  Moghul  empire  retained  almost 
the  same  boundaries  as  under  his  father.  The  Deccan 
provinces  acquired  more  independence*  however*  and 
the  Marathas  began  to  be  heard  of  for  the  first  time. 
Bengal  and  Udaipur  were*  as  usual*  the  scenes  of  in- 
surrection* and  Kandahar  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Persian  Sh&h  in  1622,  and  remained  lost  to  the 
Moghuls  till  1637.  The  government  of  the  country  was 
carried  on*  at  least  nominally,,  on  Akbar’s  lines,  and 
no  innovations*  political  or  religious*  were  ka&arded. 
Toleration  was  the  order  of  the  day,  as  in  Akbar’a  time. 
Father  Francisco  Corsi  was  a persona  grata  at  Court,  and 
Jah&ngir  appeared  to  favour  Christianity*  and  had  two  of 
his  nephews  baptised:  but  the  motive  of  this  was  said 
to  b©  either  to  bar  the  possible  succession  of  the  two 
princes  to  the  throne*  or  to  provide  a means  of  importing 
Portuguese  wives  into  the  family.  When  the  Jesuits 
declined  to  sanction  such  alliances*  the  Christianatec: 
youths  recanted  without  hesitation.  # It  is  true  the 
Hijrah  reckoning  was  revived  in  place  of  the  new 
Uahi  era,  but  the  years  of  the  reign  still  continued 
to  be  calculated  on  the  solar  principle,  and  the  Persian 
names  of  the  solar  months  were  retained.  The  general 
tranquillity  was  due  partly  to  the  prestige  of  Akbar’s 
example*  and  partly  to  the  ability  of  Jahangir’s  queen 
and  ministers*  especially  Mahabat  Khan*  an  Afghan 
of  K&bul*  Asaf  Kh&n*  Nur-Jahan’s  brother*  and  the 
Emperor’s  able  son,  Khurram*  afterwards  Shah-Jah&u* 
who  combined  valuable  services  as  a general  with 
frequent  rebellion  as  heir-apparent.  Nevertheless*  the 
seeds  of  corruption  were  being  proftasely  sown.  The 
accounts  of  European  travellers*  such  as  James  I.’s  ambas- 
sador* Sir  Thomas  Roe*  and  his  chaplain  Edward  Terry* 
William  Hawkins*  Sir  Thomas  Herbert*  and  Pietro  della 
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Valle,  who  visited  the  Moghul  court  at  Agrah  or  Ajmlr,  or 
travelled  in  India  between  1608  and  1626,  unanimously 
condemn  the  venality  and  Inefficiency  of  the  adminis&ra* 
tion.  .The  provinces  and  sirkctrs  were  farmed  by  con* 
tractors,  the  military  spirit  was  weakened,  the  country 
was  a prey  to  brigands*  and  every  one*  from  Nur* 
Jahan  downwards,  was  greedy  of  gifts.*  Travellers' 
tales  are  proverbially  to  b©  accepted  with  caution,  brat 
the  picture  of  the  court  of  Jahangir  drawn  by  so  capable 
an  observer  as  Sir  Thomas  Bo©  cannot  lightly  be  set 
aside,  even  when  it  forms  a glaring  contrast  to  that  of 
the  native  chroniclers .+ 

Jahangir  died  in  November,  1627  (28  Safar,  1087)  J on 
Ms  way  back  from  one  of  Ms  frequent  visits  to  the  cool 
valleys  of  Kashmir.  His  portrait*  after  a contemporary 
picture,  is  given  by  Terry,  § and  shows  ns  a somewhat 
truculent  bon  vivant.  He  was  buried  in  a splendid 
mausoleum  at  Lahore,  and  near  him  in  a humbler  tomb 
lies  his  renowned  empress,  Nur- Jahan.  The  last  years 
of  Ms  reign  had  been  clouded  by  intrigues  for  the 
succession,  and  his  death  was  the  signal  for  usurpation. 
His  undoubted  heir  was  Shah-  Jah&n,  but  his  youngest 
son,  Shahriyar,  had  married  Nhr-Jah&n’s  daughter,  and 
by  the  mother’s  advice  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  at 
Lahore,  whither  he  had  lately  retired  in  great  confusion 
at  the  humiliating  disappearance  of  hie  hair  and  eyebrows 
by  the  ravages  of  the  "fox's  disease.”  The  dowager’s 


* Hoe’s  Journal)  apud  Pinkerton,  viii,  35. 

f In  Ms  History  of  Hindustan,  Mr.  Keene  follows  the  native 
chroniclers  perhaps  too  exclusively.  Mr.  Wheeler,  on  the  other  hand, 
entirely  repudiates  them  (except  Badaoni,  whose  detractions  life  in 
with  his  own  views),  and  relies,  with  almost  superstitious  credulity, 
upon  every  scrap  of  European  testimony. 

- ■■  ■%  Mu’fcaraad  Kh&ia,  Ikbdl-ndmah,  KB.  vi.  435. 

f.Wnry’e.'Topige,  446*  at  'end;  of  Travels  of  Pietro  ':fa  ' 
Noble  Romm)  into  Mast*InM%  &e.,  transl*  O-  Havers,  1665.  ' Colom-l 
Hanna  possesses  two  admirable  contempt***  ry,  portraits  vtjti&ngiu . '■  ■ ' 
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brother,  Asaf,  however,  had  scruples  about  prolonging 
her  /virtual  reign,  and  possessed  a royal  son-in-law 
of  his  own  in  the  most  capable  of  the  princes,  Shah- 
Jah&n  : * 'accordingly,,  he  set  up  a faineant  Emperor, 
BulaM,  a grandson  of  Jahangir,  with  the  title  of 
Ddwar  Balchsh  (“  God-given”,)  as  a stop-gap,  while 
he  -despatched  an  express  to  Shah-Jahan  to  announce 
his  father’s  death.  Asaf  then  defeated,  blinded,  and 
eventually  executed  Shahriyar — who  was  known  by  the 
nickname  of  NcUshndani  ("  Do-nothing  ”);  the  “ Winter 
King/’  Dawar  Bakhsh, . vanished — probably  to  Persia 
— after  his  three  months’  pretence  of  royalty ; and  on 
25th  January,  1628  (18  Juxnada  I.,  1037},f  Shah-Jahan 
ascended  at  Agrah  the  throne  which  he  was  to  occupy 
for  thirty  years* 

Shah-JahAn  Shihab-ad-dia  (u  Lord  of  the  World,  Flame 
of  the  Faith”)  was  born  in  1592  (1000  a.h.),  and  was 
thirty-six  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  $ His  mother  was 
a Hindu,  the  daughter  of  the  Rana  of  Marwar,  and  his 
paternal  grandmother  was  also  a Rajput,  so  that  he  was 
more  Indian  than  Moghul.  Nevertheless,  by  the  influence 
of  his  Muhammadan  wife,  he  acquired  a certain  ting©  of 
intolerance  entirely  foreign  to  his  indolent  easy-going 
father  and  broad-minded  grandfather.  His  bigotry  was 
scarcely  skin-deep,  however;  for  he  permitted  Jesuit 
missions  in  his  capital  and  at  his  eldest  son’s  court,  and 
placed  Hindus  in  command  of  his  armies.  His  wars 
were  chiefly  in  the  Deccan,  where  By&phr  and  Golkondah 
were  reduced  to  temporary  submission  and  paid  tribute, 

* Arjmand  Bauu,  **  Noble  Princess,”  the  daughter  of  Asaf,  and 
favourite  wife  of  Sh&h-J&han,  and  mother  of  his  eight  sons  and  six 
daughters,  died  in  1681 : her  monument  is  the  celebrated  Taj-Mah&li 
at  Agrah.  t ED.  vii.  6. 

J There  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  him,  reproduced  in  colours,  from 
Colonel  Hannah  collection,  in  Mr.  Constable’s  scholarly  edition  of. 
Bernier's  Travels  (Cunttahle's  Oriental  Miscellany } vol.  i„). 
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1635  (1045);  and  in  Afghanistan,  where  the  Moghul 
arms  were  unsuccessful,  as  they  war©  also  m som© 
fruitless  expeditions  into  Tibet.  Kandahar,  however, 
returned  for  a while  to  its  allegiance  in  1637,  though 
recaptured  by  the  Persians  in  1648.  Many  of  these 
campaigns  were  conducted  by  Sh£h~Jah&xi*s  son,  Autaisg- 
sib,  who  proved  himself  a good  soldier  and  able  general, 
and,  by  winning  the  respect  and  devotion  of  his  troops, 
prepared  himself  for  an  ambitious  career. 

Sh&h-Jah&n’s  reign  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  general 
tranquillity  of  the  undiminished  empire  under  the  stable 
government  of  men  like  Asaf  Khan,  Sa’d~alldh  ’Ali&rai, 
and  sAli  Mardan.  Tavernier  eulogises  the  paternal 
government  of  the  Emperor,  “ like  a father  over  his 
family/*  and  testifies  to  the  security  of  the  roads,  and 
the  just  administration  of  the  law.  A Hindu  writer 
extols  the  equity  of  his  rule,  his  wise  treatment  of  his 
tenants  and  management  of  his  estates,  the  probity  of 
Ms  courts  of  law,  his  personal  supervision  of  the  revenue 
accounts,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire 
during  his  reign.*  Sh&h-Jah&n  was  a great  builder, 
as  Ms  works  at  Agrah  and  Now  Dehli,  and  his  great 
canal,  attest  to  this  day  A single  item  in  his  budget  is 
two  and  a half  crores  (nearly  3,000,0001)  for  public 
edifices.  His  court  at  Lahore,  or  in  summer  in  Kashmir, 
or  at  his  magnificent  palace-suburb  of  New  Dehli,  called 
Sh&hjab&n&b&d  (which  was  completed  in  a.h.  1058,  after 
building  ten  years),  was  splendid  and  refined,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  European  visitors.  The  Augustmkn  ; 
friar,  Maurique,  who  came  to  inspect  the  Jesuit,  missions 
at  Agrah,  found  the  prime  minister,  Asaf  K'Mn,  at; 
Lahore,  in  a splendid  palace'  decorated  , with  'paintings,  f 
some  of  which  were, of  scenes  'in  Christian  hagioiogy'- 
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He  dined  with  the  minister  and  the  Emperor  himself, 
and  observed  that  unveiled  ladies  were  at  the  table.* 
The  taxation  must  have  been  heavy  to  meet  the  outlay 
of  this  sumptuous  court,  and  we  read  of  no  fewer 
than  eighty  varieties  of  imposts.  The  revenue  is  said  to 
have  risen  during  the  reign  from  the  value  of  about 
17,000,0002.  to  20,000,0002.  We  possess  ample  Euro- 
pean evidence  for  the  history  and  life  of  the  period  in 
the  travels  of  Mandelslo,  Bernier,  Tavernier,  and  others, 
whilst  a little  later  the  Italian  physician,  Manouchi  or 
Manned,  wrote  his  observations  made  during  a long 
residence  at  the  Moghul  court.t  Great  variety  of  re- 
ligious opinion  prevailed  among  the  imperial  family. 
Dara  Shikoh,  the  eldest  son,  was  a freethinker,  with  a 
leaning  to  Christianity,  encouraged  by  three  Jesuit 
priests  in  his  suite.  Two  of  the  Emperor’s  daughters 
were  Christians,  and  Aurangzib  was  a bigoted  Muslim. 
Murad  Bakhsh  and  Shu ja*  were  careless  and  self-indulgent. 

The  rivalry  of  the  brothers  broke  out  into  open  conflict 
;;m  1657  (1067),  when  Shah-Jahao,  who  was  residing 
atDehli,  was  attacked  by  strangury 4 Dara  immediately 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  Regent,  and  intercepted 
all  communications  with  his  brothers  in  the  outlying 
provinces.  When  the  news  of  the  Emperor’s  illness 
at  length  became  known,  general  confusion  ensued,  and 


* Itinemrio  of  F.  Sebastian  Manrique,  Religiose  Eremita  do 
S.  Agustin,  374  (Roma,  1649), 

f They  have  all  been  translated  into  English.  See  Th'e  Voyages  and 
Travels  of  J.  Albert  de  MandeUla,  1638-40,  in  Adam  Olearius’e  Voyages 
and  Travels  of  the  Ambassadors  sent  by  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein,  to 
the  great  Duke  of  Muscovy  and  the  King  of  Persia,  transl.  J.  Davies, 
166$,  Tavernier’s  SU  Voyages  have  recently  been  re- translated  by 
V.  Ball,  1839,  and  Bernier  has  been  esoellentiy  edited  by  Mr,  Archi- 
bald Constable,  1891,  Manoschi’e  observations  were  edited  and  un- 
fortunately garbled  by  Per©  Francois  Catron  (1705)  and  translated 
into  English  in  1709. 
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/ I J 6 m ~6Bp1,  and  advanced  upon  Agrah.f 
Aurangzih  was  watching  events  from  his  camp  in  the 
Deccan  DM  and  his  invalid  father  moved  from  DehU 
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who  was  joined  early  in  1658  by  his  brother  Aurangzfb, 

for  his  own  ends,  but  nominally  with  the  intention  of 

bX°r  “7  8 olaim  to  throne.  A decisive 
%Z:i  7 DharmAtpur, near  Ujjain, in  April,  and 

the  two  brothers  routed  the  imperial  forces.  A second 
victory  near  Agrali  and  theflightof  DM  opened  the  way  to 
rpya  city.  ah-Jahdn,  though  somewhat  recovered 
rom  is  i ness,  was  made  a prisoner,  June,  1658  (1088), 

vefr87amed!L?PrnTi'tyat  431  his  denth  ^ 

hterJ  m 1^6  {Ra j»b,  1 076).  Murad  Bakhsh  was 
■rudely  undeceived  by  his  astute  brother,  and  sent  to  a 
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m a.h.  1028,  lie  was  forty  years  of  age  at  Ms  'accession. 
His  mother’s  strict  Muslim  teaching,  derived  from  her 
aunt  Nur-Jahan,  bor©  fruit  in  the  son.  Aurangzib 
was  a fanatical  Muslim,  and  a man  of  strongly  marked 
character,  with  all  the  courage  of  his  opinions’,  and 
one  whose,  prejudices  make  themselves  felt.  Jah&ngir 
and  Shah-Jah&n  had  not  been  at  the*  pains  to  bring 
any  original  ideas  to  bear  upon  their  government. 
They  had  no  gift  of  initiative,  but  were  content  to 
take  Akbar’s  empire  as  they  found  it,  and  let  things 
go  on  as  usual.  Provided  that  Jahangir  had  his 
bottle  and  Shah-Jahan  his  .stately  Peacock  Throne 
and  all  that  it  implied,  they  were  content  to  let  well 
alone.  But  for  the  soundness  of  Akbar’s  polity,  and 
the  wisdom  of  a series  of  able  ministers,  the  empire 
might  hardly  have  survived  two  such  easy-going 
monarcbs. 

In  Aurangzib  the  people  soon  found  that  they  had 
to  deal  with  a very  different  sort  of  ruler.  Not  only  was 
he  a man  with  an  idea,  but  he  possessed  the  business 
capacity  and  attention  to  details  which  enabled  him  to . 
carry  his  idea  into  practice.  To  him  the  Moghul  empire 
was  not  so  much  a possession  to  be  skilfully  managed 
with  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  as  a trust  from"  God  to  be 
watched  over,  as  a province  of  Islam.  His  wars  in  the 
Deccan,  wMch  occupied  much  of  his  energy  throughout 
his  long  reign,  were  not  so  much  prompted  by  ambition 
or  the  spirit  of  aggrandisement,  as  inspired  by  the 
zeal  of  a propagandist  eager  to  bring  pagan  provinces 
within  the  pale  of  a Muhammadan  empire.  In  every 
department  of  government  the  puritanical  and  bigoted 
Musalman  revealed  himself.  He  began  by  abolishing 
the  heretical  solar  year  and  Persian  months  of  Akbar, 
and  restoring  not  only  the  Hijrah  reckoning  (which 
Jahangir  had  reinstated),  but  thd  lunar  system  for  the 
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regnal  years  and  the  Arab  names  ul  she  inmiihs.*  * hr 
significant  Now  Year's  festival,  or  Namw.,  celehnuvd  a, l 
the  vernal  equinox,  was  strictly  prohibited.  The  workuy 
luxury  of  Shah-Jaliuris  court  was  exchanged  for  an 
austerity  worthy  of  a Wahhabi  tent,  and  the  Emperor  itim- 
self  aot  only  practised  extreme  asceticism*  hut  followed 
the  Prophet's  precept  in  plying  a trade  for  his  owu 
support.  lie  embroidered  skull-cap*,  and,  like  a literary 
bootmaker  of  our  own  day,  he*  doubtless  achieved  a 
tweei*  d’eslime*  He  disliked  the  ostentation  of  the  daily 
levees,  when  crowds  came  to  stare  at  the  Emperor  as 
he  sat  in  his  belvedere  of  state ; and  in  abolishing  tins 
custom,  which  was  as  reassuring  as  a.  Court  Circular,  he 
materially  diminished  hits  persona!  iuiluonoo  over  the 
people.  He  stirred  up  religious  jealousies;  by  taxing 
Muslim  traders  less  than  Hindus,  and  exasperated  the 
latter,  who  formed  the  large  majority  of  his  subject,  by 
demolishing  hundreds  of  their  temples  and  throwing 
down  their  idols.  He  infuriated  the  Rajputs  by  attempt- 
ing to  circumcise  the  B;ij&  of  Mar  war's  sons  and  make 
Muslims  of  therm  He  crowned , his  oppression  of  the 
Hindus  by  reimposmg  the  poll-tax:,  a duty  on  heresy,  which 
had  never  been  levied  since  Akhar  abolished  it.  For  such 
measures  as  these  he  was  finally  mobbed  in  the  streets* 
but  thtf  stern  old  bigot  trampled  down  the  crowds  Thy  a 
charge  of  his  war-elephants.  Such  a policy  in  the  laud 
of  the  Hindus  was  madness,  and  led  surely  to  the  loosing 
of  those . ties  'which  Akhar  had  striven  to  knit,  -Nor 
could  it  be  consistently  carried  out,  as,  Auraugsdk  con- 
fessed,  by -his  own'  acts,  fie  had  -himself:  married  two 
Hindu  wives,  and  he  wedded  his 
wards  the  Emperor  Bahadur)  to  k Hindi! prinooss,', as!  his: 
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a mixture  of  blood  which  had  conduced  in  a high  degree 
to  the  improvement  of  their  race  ; he  employed  Hindus 
like  Jaswant  Singh  and  Jai  Singh  and  others,  in  positions 
of  high  trust,  and  graciously  adopted  a condescending 
attitude  towards  the  English  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  * 
\j  By  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  Muhammadanism  he 
alienated  the  Hindus  and  paved  the  way  for  later  dis- 
affection. By  his  continual  aggression  and  interference 
in  the  Deccan  he  brought  the  Moghul  empire  into  con- 
tact with  forces  which  it  could  neither  assimilate  nor 
subdue,  and  thus  really  weakened  while  he  seemed  to 
extend  his  realm.  He  stirred  up  the  Mar&thas,  whom 
he  never  overcame,  but  left  as  a disastrous  heritage 
to  his  successors.  By  his  ineradicable  habit  of  mis- 
trust and  suspicion  he  disheartened  his  ministers,  and 
alienated  his  sons,  one  at  least  of  whom,  Mu’&zzam, 
was  inclined  to  be  dutiful  to  the  point  of  excess.  Of 
his  five  sons,  the  eldest,  Muhammad  (sometimes  called 
Mahmud)  threw  in  his  lot  with  Shuja/,  and  died  in 
prison  (1677).  The  second,  of  a Hindu  mother,  was 
Mu’azzam,  who  succeeded  him : he,  too,  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time  by  his  father  on  groundless  suspicion. 
The  third  and  fourth,  A?zam  and  Akbar,  were  children  of 
a Persian  lady.  Once  at  least  A'zam  was  on  the  verge 
of  rebellion,  and  Akbar  in  1682  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  insurgent  Rajputs,  assumed  the  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  and  was  driven  into  exile  and  died  in 
Persia  about  1706.  The  youngest,  Kam  Bakhsh,  whose 
mother  was  a Hindd,  became  insubordinate  in  the  Deccan 
and  was  put  under  arrest,  only  to  fall  later  on  in  a rebel- 
lion against  his  brother. 

In  the  midst  of  such  troubles,  but  brave,  resolute, 
and  resourceful  to  the  last,  Aurangzib  ’Alamgir  died, 
March  1707  (28  Zu-l-kaMah  1118),  * at  the  age  , of 
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almost  ninety.  “ The  instant  which  has  been  passed  in 
power,”  he  wrote,  “ has  left  only  sorrow  behind  it.  I 
have  not  been  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  empire." 
With  all  his  marvellous  vitality  and  power  of  work,  he 
had  failed  to  achieve  success,  and  had  placed  his  empire 
on  the  verge  of  a slope  down  which  it  slid  irresistibly 
to  dissolution.  His  narrow  and  suspicious  nature  could 
not  inspire  enthusiasm  or  devotion.  “ The  period,” 
Mr.  Keene  says,*  “ is  dull  and  depressing ; barren  of 
great  ideas,  great  transactions,  and  great  men.  With  an 
abundance  of  energy  and  many  talents  and  even  virtues, 
the  Emperor  was  one  of  those  singular  human  beings 
who  combine  a hot  head  with  a cold  heart,  and,  having 
the  courage  and  ambition  to  achieve  power,  lack  the 
unscrupulousness  by  which  alone — in  such  conditions  as 
his — power  can  be  permanently  supported  and  exercised. 
To  this  day  his  name  retains  its  hold  in  the  memory  of 
Indian  Muslims  as  that  of  the  greatest  of  their  rulers  j 
and  writers  nearer  the  time  can  hardly  find  words  to 
express  their  admiration  of  him  who  unquestionably 
prepared  the  ruin  of  his  dynasty.  His  misfortunes 
were  those  of  a bold,  narrow-minded,  suspicious,  and 
centralising  egotist.  As  his  father  said  of  him,  in  terms 
that  he  himself  records,  ’ Aurangsdb  excelled  both  in 
action  and  in  counsel  and  was  well  fitted  to  undertake 
the  burden  of  affairs;  but  he  was  full  of  subtle  sus- 
picion, and  never  likely  to  find  any  one  whom  he  could 
trust,' M. 

Yet  wnen  this  last  of  the  truly  Great  Moghuls  died  in 
1707  there  was  little  to  indicate  that  .the  wide  'empire 
which  he  had  ruled  for  half  a century  was  destined  to 
crumble  in  hardly  more  than  the  same  period  before  the 
inroads  of  savage  mountaineers  and  the  steady  eneroach- 
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menfc  of  European  traders.  All  the  old  provinces  of 
HindCistfm  remained  in  undisturbed  tranquillity.  His 
money  bears  witness  to  the  extent  of  Ms  dominions. 
We  find  his  name  on  coins  issued  at  nearly  forty  different 
mints  :*  Kabul  and  Kashmir ; Lahore  and  Multfin  in  the 
Panjab ; Bkakkar  on  the  Indus ; T&ttah  further  south 
in  Sind ; Junagarh  in  K&thidw&r ; Ahmadabdd,  Surat,  and 
Cambay  in  Gujar&t ; Ajmir  in  Rajputana ; SMhjah&nabiid, 
Sirhind,  and  Baraili  in  the  subah  or  province  of  Dehli ; 
Akbardbad  (Agrah),  Narnol,  Etawah,  in  the  province  of 
Bianaj  Lucknow  in  Oudh  ; Zafarabad  in  the  Allahabad 
subah ; Akbarnagar  and  Patnah  in  Bihar  ; Makhsusab&d 
(Le.  Murshidabad),  Jahangirnagar  ‘(Dhakka),  and  Islam- 
abad (Chittagong),  in  Bengal.  South  of  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  the  testimony  of  the  currency  to  the 
Emperor's  sway  is  equally  positive.  We  have  coins 
bearing  his  name  from  the  mints  of  Burhanpur  in 
Khandesb,  from  Ahmadnagar  and  Aurang&bad  in  Ber&r; 
further  south,  from  Sholapur,  Golkondah,  BijapurP 
and  Haidarabad ; and  even  from  Masulipatan  and 
Chmnpatan  (Madras),  far  down  on.  the  Coromandel  coasts 
All  India,  save  the  very  apex  of  the  Deccan  triangle, 
owned  the  authority  of  Aurangzib. 

In  Ak bar's  reign,  India  had  been  originally  divided 
into  twelve  subahs  or  provinces;  Agrah,  Allah&b&d, 
Oudh,  Bihar,  Bengal,  Dehli,  Lahore,  Multan,  Ajmir, 
Malwah,  Gujarat,  Kiibul  (with  Kashmir) ; to  which  were 
added  at  a later  date  Khandesh,  Berdr,  and  Ahmadnagar. 
In  Aumng&ib’s  time  there  were  twenty  provinces: 
Gondwana,  Aurangabad,  Bijapur,  Haidar&bad,  and  Bidar 
were  added  in  the  Deccan.  The  mode  of  government  in 
these  provinces  has  been  ably  described  by  Bernier  in  a 


* In  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  list  published  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Badgers  in  the  Promptings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1883, 
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letter  to  the  French  minister  Colbert.*  The  system  of 
military  feofs  continued  much  as  in  Akbar’s  time,  and 
many  of  these  territorial  lords  were  Hindus  ; they  re- 
ceived high  salaries,  sometimes  paid  in  land,  in  return 
for  Which  they  maintained  a body  of  retainers,  well 
armed  and  mounted  for  the  service  of  the  Emperor, 
The  provinces,  districts,  and  cities  had  their  governors, 
and  the  administration  by  all  accounts  appears  to  have 
been  fairly  good  for  an,  oriental  system  : Mauouchi  in- 
deed thought  it  “ little  inferior  to  that  of  other  nations/* 
though  murder  and  robbery  were  undoubtedly  far  from 
infrequent  crimes. 

The  history  of  the  Moghul  empire  after  the  death  of 
Am*angzib  is  a chronicle  of  weakness  in  the  sovereigns 
and  disintegration  in  the  realm.  Seventeen  princes 
exercised  the  royal  prerogative  of  coinage  between  1707 
and  1857  (some  of  whom,  however,  were  usurpers  or 
unsuccessful  claimants  for  the  throne),  and  not  one  of 
these  displayed  the  capacity  of  a ruler.  Aurangzib’s 
eldest  surviving  son,  Mu’azzam  ("Very  Mighty”),  who 
had  been  given  the  title  of  Shah-*Alam  or  te  Lord  of  the 
World,”  was  governor  of  Kabul  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death,  and  in  his  absence,  and  in  default  of  evidence  of 
the  late  Emperor’s  having  named  a successor,  the  next 
brother,  A’zam  ("Mightiest”)  Shah,  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  royalty  and  struck  coins,  1707  (1118),+  supported 
by  Asad  Khan  and  his  son  Zu-l-Fikar,  who  led  what  may 
be  called  the  Persian  faction,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Afghans  and  Turks,  in  the  internal  politics  of  Hindfi&tdu. 
Meanwhile  Mu’azzam,  accompanied  by  his  sons,  -.came 
down  from  Kabul,  and,  joined  by  the  able  governor  of 
the  Panj&b,  Mun’im  Khan,  occupied  Dehli  and  Agrah. 


* Bernier’s  Travels  (Gomtalltfs  Oriental  31hc,t\s  200  .Hi 
+,jSee  0aft4lwue'9l$i>&  $47-851*-  ' 
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Theiij  with  the  magnanimity  which  was  his  best 
characteristic,  the  gentle  prince  offered  to  share  the 
empire  with  his  brother.  A'zam  would  not  listen  to 
terms,  however,  and  the  brothers  fought  on  the  plains 
near  Agrah,  where  A' mm  was  slain  and  his  army  defeated, 
June,  1707  (18  Rabf  I.  1119).*  Asad  and  Zd-l-Fikar 
were  treated  with  the  new  emperor's  habitual  clemency, 
and  the  former  was  reinstated  as  prime  minister. 
Mu’azzara  then  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Shah-'Alam  BahAdur  (“  Valiant  ”)  Shah.  He  was  then 
a man  of  sixty-four  ; naturally  of  a conciliatory  and 
merciful  disposition,  the  blood  he  drew  from  his  Hindu 
mother  made  him  benignant  to  his  Indian  subjects,  and 
should  have  recommended  him  to  his  kinsmen,  the  refrac- 
tory Rajputs.  His  philosophical  studies  indeed  laid  him 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  too  much  of  a Hindu  for  the 
approbation  of  honest  Muslims.  Nevertheless,  the  seeds 
of  disaffection  sown  by  the  exclusive  policy  of  Aurangzib 
bore  fruit,  and  in  spite  of  the  new  Emperor's  concessions, 
and  especially  his  prudent  consent  to  rescind  the  hated 
faith-tax  on  non-Muslims,  the  Rajputs  continued  to  norse 
their  awakened  suspicions.  Another  race,  the  Jats,  a 
tribe  of  brigands,  nominally  Muslims,  who  had  their 
centre  about  Bhurtpur,  also  became  troublesome  at  this 
time.  A new  and  dangerous  power,  that  of  the  Sikhs, 
sprang  up  in  the  Panjdh,  sacked  Sirhind  and  Saharanpur, 
and  in  spite  of  repulses  succeeded  in  harrying  the 
country  up  to  the  gates  of  Lahore.  Finally,  the  Marathas 
were  waxing  stronger  and  more  outrageous  every  year* 
The  Deccan  was  the  weakest  point  in  the  empire  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign.  Hardly  had  Bahadur  appointed 
Ms  youngest 'brother,  Earn  Bahhsh  (i(  Wish-fulfijler 
viceroy  of  Bfjapur  and  HaidaraMd,  when  that  infatuated 
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prince  rebelled  and  committed  such  atrocities  that  the 
Emperor  was  compelled  to  attack  turn.  Zu-l-t  isnr 
engaged  and  defeated  the  rebel  king  (who  was  strik- 
ing coins  in  full  assumption  of  sovereignty)*  near 
HaidarAbad,  and  KAm  Bakhsh  died  of  his  wounds  (1708, 
A.H.  1120). 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  and  surrounded  by 
portents  of  coming  disruption,  Bahddur  died,  1712  (1124). 
He  left  four  sons,  who  immediately  entered  with  the  zest 
of  their  race  upon  the  struggle  for  the  crown.  The 
eldest,  ’Adm-ash-Shdn  (*'  Strong  of  heart ,!),  first  assumed 
the  sceptre,  but  Zu-l-Fik&r,  the  prime  minister,  opposed 
and  routed  him,  and  the  prince  was  drowned  in  Ms  Sight. 
The  successful  general  nest  defeated  and  slew  two  otlier 
brothers,  Khujistah  Akht&r  Jahdn-SMh  and  Bafi’-ash- 
Sh&n,  and  placed  the  surviving  of  the  four  sons  of 
Bahadur  on  the  throne  with  the  title  of  JahAndar 
(“World-owner”).  The  new  Emperor  was  an  irre- 
deemable poltroon  and  an  abandoned  debauchee.  He 
divided  his  time  between  a dancing-girl  and  low  taverns, 
whence  he  was  brought  home  in  a cart,  and  on  one 
occasion  by  inadvertence  left  there  outside  his  own 
palace  to  cool  till  the  morning.  “ Night  and  day,”  says 
Khii.fi,  “ were  devoted  to  the  lusts  of  this  vile  world. 
It  was  a fine  time  for  dancers  and  singers  and  all  the 
tribe  of  actors.  There  seemed  to  be  a likelihood  that  the 
Kiizis  would  turn  tosspots  and  the  Muftis  become 
tipplers.”!  Such  profligacy  speedily  aroused  the  con- 
tempt of  his  subjects,  and  two  ambitious  brothers, 
Abdallah  and  Husain,  the  chiefs  of  the  Sayyids  of 
B&rha,  who  held  the  posts  of  governors  of  the  provinces 
of  Allahabtid  and  Bihar,  and  belonged  to  the  Persian 
sect  of  the  Shi’ah,  selected  a new  candidate  for  the 
Peacock  Throne. 

; * Se*' Cdtdh'jw,  Nos.  852,  $58.  f Kbifi  vlt,  I***.'""; 
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Tliis  was  Farrukh-siyar  (“  Happy-nafcured  ”),  son  of 
the  late  JA?im~asli~3kaii*  and  formerly  governor  of -Bengal 
under  Bahadur  * The  conspirators  were  successful ; the 
imperial  troops  were  defeated  ; the  slaughtered  body  of 
Jahandar  was  placed  on  an  elephant,  and  Zu-l-Fikar’s 
corpse  tied  to  its  tail  in  a mock  funeral  procession  (January* 
1718*  a.h.  1124).  Farrukk-siyar  was  almost  as  effeminate 
as  his  predecessor*  but  his  ministers  and  generals  were 
men  of  pith*  They  were  able  to  make  head  against  the 
Rajputs*  who  gave  a daughter  of  the  Rdja  of  Jodhpur 
in  marriage  to  the  Emperor*  whilst  the  Sikhs  were 
seriously  discomfited  and  their  Guru  or  prophet  was  put 
to  death  with  horrible  barbarity.  * An  English  embassy 
from  Calcutta  was  in  1715  received  with  courtesy  at 
Dehli*  and*  after  considerable  delay*  obtained  certain, 
concessions  which*  however*  they  owed  mainly  to  the 
diplomatic  skill  evinced  by  their  surgeon  Hamilton  in 
operating  upon  a tumour  which  hindered  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Emperor's  marriage  with  the  Kajpufc  princess. 

An  estrangement  had  by  this  time  grown  up  between 
Farmkh-siyar  and  the  two  Sayyids*  and  Husain*  who 
had  been  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  having 
made  a humiliating  peace  with  the  Marathas,  marched 
upon  Dehli*  assisted  by  a contingent  of  these  marauders, 
who  for  the  first  time  enjoyed  the  delight  of  exercising 
their  predatory  propensities  in  the  capital  of  the  Moghul 
empire.  No  opposition  was  attempted;  Farrukh-siyar 
hid  himself  among  his  women*  whence  he  was  dragged 
forth*  thrown  into  prison  (February  1719*  R&bf  II. 

* Kh&ff  Khaa  states  that,  on  hearing  of  the  'death  of  Bahadur, 
Farmkh-siyar  struck  coins  in  the  name  oi  *Azim-ash-Shan,  and,  after 
the  latter’s  death,  in  his  own  name.  No  coins,  however,  have  hitherto 
been  published  with  the  name  of  ’Azim-ash-Shan  j but  the  mohr 
No.  $90*  struck  at  Murshidab&d,  with  the  regnal  year  1,  may  have 
been  issued  prior  to  Jahandar' 's  death.  Farrukh-siyar  ignored- Jehia^ 
dAr*»  eleven  months’  reign,  and1  reckoned  his  awn  from  his  father’s 
death,  ED,  yii,  439,  478,  note. 
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1131),  and  after  some  months  executed.  The  same 
year  witnessed  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  four  princes 
successively  assuming  the  crown.  Two  of  these  were 
set  up  in  rapid  sequence  by  the  Sayyid  brothers ; 
they  were  both  sons  of  the  late  prince  RafT-ash-Sban, 
the  son  of  Bahadur,  and  were  styled  Ra i? f -» a d - 1) a « A j A T 
(“  Summit  of  Degree"5)  and  RAFf-AD-DAULAH  (“  Summit 
of  the  State5’)  Shah- Jahan  II.  The  first  died  in 
four  months*  and  the  second  followed  him  to  the 
grave  after  holding  the  nominal  sceptre  from  May  to 
September  (20  Rejeb  to  11  Zu-l-KaMah,  1131).  Mean- 
while, another  claimant  appeared  in  the  person  of  Ni!m« 
isiyar  (**  Excellent  in  disposition  ”}  a son  of  Akbar,  the 
rebel  son  of  Aui'angzib,  but  he  was  soon  disposed  of, 
though  not  before  he  had  exercised  the  coveted  privilege 
of  issuing  his  own  money,*  The  empire  had  fallen  into 
confusion  ; the  contumacy  of  raj&s  was  condoned  with  the 
governorship  of  provinces ; and  most  of  the  western 
part  of  Hindustan  became  almost  independent  in  the 
hands  of  Hindus,  while  the  Marath&s  did  what  they 
pleased  in  the  Deccan. 

In  the  midst  of  this  anarchy  Mohammap  Shah  ascended 
the  throne  (Sept.,  1719,  11  Zu-l-ka’dah,  113J).f  He  was 
a son  of  Khajistah  Akhtar  and  grandson  of  Bah&dur,  and 
consequently  first  cousin  to  the  three  preceding  puppet- 
kings.  He  appears  to  have  been  only  sixteen  years  of 
age  when  he  became  Emperor,  and  at  first  he  was  forced 
to  acquiesce  in  the  tyranny  of  the  Sayyid  brothers; 
but  the  Turkish  party,  headed  by  Chin  Kuiich  Kh&n, 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  domination -of  these  Persian  dic- 
tators. .Their  armies  were  defeated ; Sayyid  Husain  was 
treacherously  murdered,  while  his  brother  ’Abdallah,  after 


* See  Catalogue,  No.,  95$,  ami  KHfi  Kh4n,,$D.  rlU  480-2. 

f .Khali  Khauj  ED,  vii.  485. 
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setting  tip  Ibrahim , a brother  of  Raff-ad-daulah,  on  the 
throne  in  1720,  which  he  occupied  for  only  a month 
(0  Zu-l-Hijjah,  1132,  to  12  Muharram,  1133)  died  in 
captivity  in  1723.  Chin  Kulich  Khan,  henceforth  to  be 
known  as  Asaf  Jah  Nizfim-al-Mulk,  became  viceroy  of 
the  Deccan,  and  prim©  minister,  but  soon  departed  south 
to  administer  the  important  province  which  is  still  ruled 
by  one  of  his  descendants.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
really  great  and  powerful  man  of  the  reign.  His 
government  of  the  Deccan,  though  always  hampered 
by  the  exactions  of  the  Mar&thas,  was  generous  and 
enlightened ; he  was  a patron  of  poor  scholars,  and  an 
author  himself ; and  he  improved  his  dominions  by 
building  public  works,  bridges,  canals,  and  mosques. 
He  died  in  the  plenitude  of  power  in  June,  1748,  at  the 
age  of  over  a hundred  years.  The  struggle  for  the  throne 
once  over,  Muhammad  Shah  gave  himself  up  to  the.  self- 
indulgence  which  had  become  the  birthright  of  Moghul 
Emperors,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  b©  overrun  by  the 
Marathas,  and  to  be  broken  up  into  numerous  petty  prin- 
cipalities, more  or  less  independent,  from  which  most  of 
the  present  native  states  of  India  trace  their  origin „ 

The  Emperor  was  aroused  from  his  lethargy  by  an 
overwhelming  catastrophe*  Nadir  Shah,  the  usurping 
sovereign  of  Persia,  in  response  apparently  to  an  invitation 
from  the  Persian  party  in  Hindustan,  suddenly  seized 
Kandahar  and  Kabul  in  1737,  and,  after  laying  waste  the 
Panjab,  -entered  Lahore.  The  Moghul  army  advanced  to 
repel  him,  but  was  defeated  after  an  obstinate  battle  near 
KarnoL  Negotiations  for  peace  were  already  in  progress 
when  Muhammad  cut  them  short  by  surrendering  himself 
in  Nadir’s  camp*  The  two  armies  fraternized  and  entered 
DeUli  together  on  19  March,  173$  (Zu-l-Hijjah,  1151). 


* See  CaM)>juet  Nos.  964-7  j Khdfi  Khun,  ED*  vii.  000. 
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Here  a passing  brawl  led  to  a tumult,  and  Nadir  ordered 
the  streets  to  be  swept  with  grape-shot.  An  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  ox  the  inhabitants  ensued  for  nine  hours, 
during  which  120,000  people  are  said  to  have  been 
slaughtered.  In  May  the  Persians  marched  out  of 
Dehli,*  taking  with  them  a Moghul  princess  and  a treaty 
by  which  they  obtained  all  territories  west  of  the  Indus, 
and  leaving  the  Moghul  empire  quaking  and  tottering 
after  this  unprecedented  shock. 

Ten  years  later  Ahmad  Kh4n  the  Durrani,  founder  of 
the  modern  Afghan  dynasty,  attempted  to  emulate 
Nadir^example  by  invading  the  Panjab  and  occupying 
Lahore  *(1748).  He  was  beaten  off,  for  the  time,  by 
the  Moghuls  ; but  such  invasions  are  a true  index  to 
the  decay  of  the  empire,  Muhammad  Shah  died  of  grief, 
feeble  and  passive  to  the  end  (April,  1748,  27  Bafai*  IL 
1161),  He  is  the  last  of  the  Moghuls  who  enjoyed  even 
the  semblance  of  power,  and  has  been  called  “ the  seal 
of  the  house  of  Babar/*  for  “ after  his  demise  everything 
went  to  wr©ek.”f 

His  son  and  successor  Ahhad  Shah  occupied  the  throne 
for  fourteen  years:  but  they  were  all  " labour  and  sor- 
row.” The  history  of  the  reign  is  .made  up  of  the 
continual  jealousies  and  intrigues  and  open  conflicts  of 
the  rival  Persian  and  Turkish  factions*  who  fought  in  the 
streets  of  Dehlx ; the  turbulence  of  the  J&ts  and  of  the 
Bohilas,  or  Afghan®  of  Rohilkhand,  an  added  element  of 
anarchy ; quarrels  between  Rajput  ' rajas  ; incursions 
of  the  Marithas*  who,  led  by  chiefs  of  the  Hblkar  and 


* See  N&dir’s  coins,  struck  at  SMhjaMn&fead  in  1152,  Bh&kar  1150, 
and  Fesh&war,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Cairn  of  the  Shake  of  Persia  in  the 
British  Museum  9 by  B.  S.  Poole,  80,  82 ; and'  others  struck  at  Lahore 
1151 , and  in -Sind  (but  the  reading  is  doubtful),  published  by  C,  J. 
Bodgers  in  Numismatic  Chronicle  III,  ii.  810*20.'  Sec  also  BD,  viii,  76* 
f Siyar*aUMufa&kMrtn. 
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Sindhia  lineage— names  soon  to  become  famous  in  the 
annals  of  British  rule  in  India— overran  Gujarat  and 
S4jputana;  and  unwelcome  visits  from  Ahmad  Sh&h 
Durrani*  who  again  invaded  the  Pan  jab,  .and  only  left  it 
when  the  Moghuls  consented  to  hold  Multan  and  Lahore  as 
tributary  provinces  of  the  Afghan  kingdom.*  The  result  of 
these  various  disturbing  elements  was  that,  while  almost 
all  India  still  professed  fealty  to  the  Moghul  sovereign  and 
impressed  his  name  upon  the  local  coinage,  very  little 
of  the  original  empire  really  remained  under  his  direct 
control,  except  the  districts  bordering  upon  the  capital. 

" Gujar4t  was  overrun  by  the  Marathas ; Malwah , and 
Rajputana  had  ceased  to  pay  tribute  or  to  acknowledge 
an  imperial  viceroy*  the  former  being  annexed  to  the 
Deccan,  the  latter  held  in  sovereignty  by  its  own  rajas* 
The  Jats  were  independent  in  the  country  south  of  , 
Agrah,  and  the  Bangash  Path&ns  of  Farrukb&bad  were 
equally  so  in  the, central  Buab.  Oudh  and  AlMbabad  were 
practically  a kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Safdar  Jang  [son 
of  the  Nizdm]  ; the  eastern  Subahs  (Bih&r,  Bengal,  and 
Orissa)  were  similarly  subject  to  the  dynasty  of  Hah* 
wirdi ; the  Panjab  was  tributary  to  the  Afghan  state  of 
Kandahar;  the  Marathas  were  supreme  elsewhere,  save 
where  the  Nizam  kept  them  at  arm’s  length/’f 

At  Dehli  itself  the  power  wag  in  the  hands  of  Gh&zi- 
&d~din,  a nephew  of  Safdar  Jang,  whose  youth  (he  was 
but  sixteen  when  he  was  made  Amir-al-UmarS,  or  premier 
noble)  was  no  measure  of  his  audacity  and  ambition* 
Dissatisfied  with  the  inefficiency  of  Ahmad,  he  deposed 
and  blinded  him  j then,  assuming  the  office  of  vazlr,  he 
set  up  a man  of  fifty-five,  the  exemplary  son  of  the 

. * Ample  numismatic  evidence  crisis  of  the  presence  of  the  Darranis 
in  the  Indus  provinces.  See  0.  J.  Rodgers  in  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Soc.  of  Bengal,  1885 5 and  M.  Longworth  Barnes  in  Num.  Chroox  TTT 
viii.  3B5-68  (1888). 
f Keene,  op.  eii*  380. 
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scandalous  JaMndar,  with  the  title  of  ’Ai-.-VHGt k II. 
(June,  1754,  11  Sko’ban,  1107}/*  Whatever  respect  the 
new  Emperor  received  in  his  diminished  dominions 
was  doe  less  to  his  own  undeniable  amiability  and 
piety  than  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  two  men, 
Najib-ad-daulah,  the  Afghan  ruler  of  “ the  tifty-two 
Pargitnas  ” or  region  about  Saharan  pur,  who  presently 
became  vazir  of  the  empire  and  its  chief  defender 
against  the  Marathas  ; and  ShupV-ad-daulah,  'who  had 
succeeded  his  father  Safdar  Jang  as  Nawab  of  Oudh  in 
October,  175 1,  and  who  joined  Najib  in  his  efforts  to 
withstand  the  domination  of  the  southern  invaders.  It 
was  not  easy,  however,  to  make  even  a show  of  imperial 
government  in  those  evil  times  of  Moghul  history;  and 
when  Ahmad  Durrani  again  came  down  from  Kandahar 
and  appeared  at  Debit  in  1757,  Najib  and  Ghazi  showed 
their  discretion  in  making  an  ally  of  a foe  who  was  less 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  Marathas,  inasmuch  as  he  went 
off  when  he  had  got  the  plunder  he  came  for,  whereas 
the  tribesmen  of  Holkar  and  Sindhia  showed  every 
disposition  to  stay.  Having  sucked  Dekit  dry  and 
drained  the  surrounding*  country  as  far  as  possible,  the 
Durrani  departed  to  Afghanistan  in  November,  1757, 
taking  with  him  a few  Moghul  princesses  for  his  family, 
and  leaving  Najib  as  Amir~al~TJmara  to  protect  the 
Emperor  against  the  encroachments  of  the  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  Ghazi.  The  latter  accepted  the 
challenge  and  made  war  upon  Najib,  and  meanwhile  had 
the  harmless  old  Emperor  brutally  and  treacherously 
murdered,  November,  1759  (1,178).  ’Al&mgfr  11  had  sat 
on  his  tottering  throne'  for  live  miserable  years. 

The  v&zir  Ghazi- ad-din-  then  set  up  a new  poppet,  a 
grandson  of  Nam  Bakhsh,  under  the  name  of  Shdh- 

* Tartkh^i  'Alawgir  Sdni,  ED.  viii.  141. 
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Johan  II.  (it  should  have  been.  HI.,  siace  Bi&fi’-ad-daul&h. 
was  the  second  who  used  the  title),  aad  the  administra- 
tion  at  Dehli  was  carried  on  in  Ms  name  for  a few 
months**  The  rightful  heir,  however,  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Emperor,  'All  Gaar,  infeiieitonsly  styled  SbIh- 
’JLlam  (“Lord  of  the  Universe and  he  was  at  once 
recognised  as  emperor  by  the  country  at  large  and  by 
its  powerful  neighbour,  Ahmad  the  Durr&ni*  This 
alarming  protector  was  now"  again  in  Hindustan,  and, 
after  driving  away  Gkasf-ad-din  and  Ms  mimic  king, 
lie  inflicted  a memorable  and  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
Mar&thas  in  January,  1761,  upon  the  historical  field  of 
F&upat:  after  which  h©  returned  to  Afghanistan,  leaving 
Najlb  and  Sirnjd*  to  make  the  best  of  their  new  Emperor. 

When  the  news  came  of  his  father's  murder,  Shah- 
*Alam  was  in  Bihar,  bent  upon  establishing  his  claim  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  the  eastern  Subahs,  where  he  thought 
he  had  a better  chance  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
power  than  in  the  distracted  capital  of  his  ancestors. 
He  soon  found,  however,  that  h©  was  out  in  Me  reckon- 
ing. Since  the  battle  of  Plassey  in  1757,  Bengal  (with 
Bihar  and  Orissa)  had  been  under  the  authority  of  a 
Nawab,  under  British  control.  The  new  Emperor,  how* 
ever,  did  not  at  once  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  invaded  Bengal,  only  to  be  twice  repulsed  by  the 
Naw&b  and  the  English  (1 760-1 ) . Aided  by  Shuj.4  »ad-dau- 
lah,  he  resumed  the  attack  in  1 764,  and  was  utterly  routed 
23rd  October,  by  Munro  at  Baksar  (Buxar)  near  the  eon* 
fluence*  of' the  Karamnasa  and  the  Ganges. f Next  day 
he  came  into  the  British  camp,  and  from  that  date  (if  not 
earlier)  the  Moghul  empire  became- "practically  a thing 
of  the  past*  By  firmans  of  12th  August,-  1765,  a treaty 


* Be©  Cat&t®$U0s  Kos,  1086-1092. 
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sew  puppet,  Biddr-BakM  {ie  Of  wakeful  fortune  ”),  son 
of  Ahmad,  was  set  up,*  Immediately  afterwards  the 
Marithas  entered  into  possession,  avenged  the  crime,  and 
deposed  the  usurper,  but  kept  the  unfortunate  Emperor 
completely  under  control.  Thus  ho  remained  till  Lord 
Lake's  victory  in  1803  freed  Mm  and  Hindustan  from 
the  southern  pestilence. 

From  the  Treaty  of  AH&hiMd  in  1765  onwards  the 
history  of  India  has  little  to  do  with  the  Great  Moghul : 
it  is  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  many  adventurers  of 
various  nations  for  the  fragments  of  a broken  empire,f 
and  the  record  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  English.  As 


* He  sat  on  the  abased  throne  from  Shaww&l,  1202,  to  InmSdd  II, 
1203(1788).  See  Catalogue,  Nos.  1206-9. 
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seek  it  need  not  be  detailed  in  this  place : seek  parts  of 
it  as  are  necessary  to  tke  numismatist  will  be  found 
discussed  in  § ix,  below.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  Shah-’Alam  died  in  1808  (1221),  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  position  of  imperial  pensioner  of  the 
British  Grown  by  his  son,  Muhammad  Aebab  II ; who  in 
turn  was  followed  in  1837  (1253)  by  his  son,  Bahadub  II, 
whose  participation  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  led  to  his 
banishment  in  1857  to  Rangoon,  where  this  last  of  the 
Moghul  Emperors  died  in  1862. 

The  task  of  England  has  been  to  undo  the  disastrous 
work  of  Aurangzib.  " It  was  by  the  alienation  of  the 
native  races  that  the  Moghul  Empire  perished : it  is  by 
the  incorporation  of  those  races  into  a loyal  and  united 
people  that  the  British ' rale  will  endure/5  * Bat  whilst 
endeavouring  to  restore  Akbar’s  empire  by  Akbar’s 
policy  of  wise  conciliation,  we  have  to  remember  that 
neither  empire  nor  policy  could  have  existed  without  the 
strong  dominant  ascendancy  of  Akbar  himself ; nor  cm 
the  Empress  of  India’s  domination  in  her  eastern  Empire 
dispense  with  a strong  and  absolute  British  authority, 
supreme  and  paramount  over  all. 


* Sir  William  Wilson  State,  The  Bmn  of  is  XJMh 

Gmlury , lay,  1887. 
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TEE  CABINET  OF  MOGEUL  COINS 

Til  series  of  coins  of  the  Moghul  Emperors  of  HindfisUn 
in  the  British  Museum  has  long  been  celebrated,  and 
the  important  additions  of  the  last  ten  years  have  placed 
it  at  the  head  of  all  similar  collections.  The  nucleus  of 
this  unrivalled  cabinet  was  the  rich  bequest  of  William 
Marsden  in  1834.  This  was  notably  augmented  by  the 
purchase  in  1847  and  1850  of  coins  collected  by  the 
doyen  of  Indian  numismatists,  Prinsep,  and  his  worthy 
disciple,  Edward  Thomas,  and  by  the  acquisition  in  185S 
of  the  valuable  Eden  Cabinet.  Within  the  last  decade 
the  coins  originally  preserved  at  the  India  House  and 
Office  were  transferred  to  the  British  Museum  (1882)';  the 
fine  collection  of  Mr.  A.  Grant  was  added  in  1885  ; and  the 
splendid  Arabic  and  Persian  cabinet  of  Gen.  Sir  Alexander 
Cunningham  was  purchased  in  1888;  while  the  Govern- 
ment oft  India,  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Bombay 
Branchof  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  andthe  Archaeological 
Survey  of  the  Panj&b,  have  largely  contributed  towards 
filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  National  series.  These  are 
the  chief  constituents  in  the  collection ; but  a number 
Of  officers,  civilians,  and  travellers  in  India  have  con- 
tinually brought  a few  rare  specimens  to  the  Museum, 
and  many  names  well  known  to  others  than  numismatists 
may  be  recognised  among  these  collectors;  such  as 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  Col.  Guthrie,  Col.  Tobin  Bush, 
Major  Hay,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Mir.  James  Gibbs,  Mr. 
James  Burgess,  Mr.  Da  Cunha,  &c. ; whilst  among 
the  early  benefactors  of  the  collection,  though  iu  small 
uumbrns,.  may  he  mentioned  Miss  Sarah  Sophia  Banks 
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(1818),  the  Bey.  Clayton  Mordatrat  Cracherode  (1709), 
Mr.  B.  Payne  Knight  (1824),  and  Ms  Majesty  King 
George  III.,  who  contributed  four  specimens.  ■ 

The  relative  strength  of  the  various  component 
elements  of  the  Moghul  series  may  be  summarized  as 
follows.  Excluding  the  East  India  Company's  coinage, 
the  series  consists  of  about  1250  coins.  Of  these  the 
following  collections  contributed  nearly  1000 : — 

Maradea  ......  178 

Cunningham 147 

India  Office  ......  182 

Alex.  Grant 101 

Prinsep 65 

Eden  ........  57 

Thomas 58 

Government  of  India 34 

Panjab  Archaeological  Survey  . , 80 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society  . . . . 28 

Hay,  Payne  Knight,  Gibbs,  Playfair, 

Theobald,  and  Bombay  Asiatic  Society 
(from  10  to  20  each)  . . . .97 

Banks,  Prof.  Wilson,  Bank  of  England  Coll., 
Cracherode,  Bush,  Stubbs,  Pearse, 

Frere,  Yeames,  Cureton,  Burnes, 

Stewart,  He  Bode,  Guthrie,  Ha  Cnnha, 

& George  III.  (under  10  each)  . . 74 

About  two-thirds  of  the  Moghul  coinage,  as  represented 
in  the  British  Museum,  falls  under  the  third,  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  Emperors,  Akbar,  Jah&ngir,  Shfih-Jahan,  and 
Aurangzib,  whose  reigns  cover  rather  more  than  half  the 
interval  between  the  accession  of  B&bar  in  1525  (a.h.  982) 
and  the  death  of  Shdh-’Alam  in  1806' (1221).  The  actual 
numbers  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  of  these  four 
Emperors  are  as  follows 
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M 

JR 

M 

Total 

Akbar 

UN 

7a 

168 

39 

282 

Jahangir 

88 

161 

1 

245 

Sh&h-Jahan 

50 

123 

— 

173 

Aurangsfb 

24 

125 

— 

149 

Total 

232 

577 

40 

849 

la  this  table;  the  very  large  proportion  of  gold  to 
silver  (more  than  one-hall  in  the  reign  of  Jahangir,  and 
*4  on  the  whole  number)  and  the  extraordinary  scarcity 
of  copper  will  be  observed.  The  latter  subject  will  call 
for  discussion  later  (§  8). 

The  coins' of  the  Wo  Emperors  preceding  Akbar, 
Babar  and  Humayun,  which  are  attributable  to  their 
Indian  government,  are  very  few,  and  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  currency  of  Transoxiana,  the  province 
whence  Babar  advanced  to  rule  in  India.  Some  Transoxine 
issues  of  Bhbar  are  described  in  the. Catalogue  of  Oriental 
Coins , Vol.  vii,  p.  188,  and  Additions  part  ii,  p.  168,  and 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Persian  Coins,  pp.  xxv  and  210, 
The  Kashmir  issues  of  Hamiybn  and  Akbar  are  noticed  in 
the  Catalogue  of  Indian  Coins , Muhammadan  States,  p.  80. 

Of  the  seventeen  Emperors  and  pretenders  who  struck 
coins  between  the  death  of  Aur&ngzib  and  the  accession 
of  Sh&h-’Alam,  only  Muhammad  Sh&h  appears  to  have 
issued  a large  currency  {M  20.  M 63  = 88)  ; Farrukh- 
siyar  is  represented  by  47  coins;  and  the  others  by 
numbers  ranging  from  1 to  29.  Shah-’Alam’s  coinage, 
numerous  as  it  is,  as  will  be  explained  farther  on  {§  ix), 
cannot  be  regarded  as  his  personal  coinage  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  of  Akbar. 
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The  range  of  mints  embraced  in  the  rich  series  of' 
coins  from  Akbar  to  Aurangzib  furnishes  a faithful  chart 
of  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  Moghul  Empire.  In  the 
following  list  the  later  Emperors  are  included,  though 
they  add  little  to  the  data.  Babar  and  Humaydn’s  mints 
are  represented  only  by  Lahore  in  the  British  Maseum 
collection. 

Akjbab.  Agrah,  Lahore,  Dehli,  Ahmad&bad, 

968 — 1014  Burh&npur,  Patnah,  Tattah,  KAbuI, 

(1550—1605)  Mnlt&n,  AlHfaabad,  N&rn61,  Gw41ior, 

S4rangpur,  Jaunpur,  Sirhind,  IJdai- 
pdr,  Fatbpur,  U rdfi-Zafar-Kari  n, 
Urdd,  Asir,.  Sit4pur,  D5g4m,  Mai- 

pur,  Bairatah. 

JahasgIs.,  Agrah,  Lahore,  Dehli,  AKmad&b&d, 

1014—87  Bnrhhnpur,  Patnah,  Sdrat,  Tattah, 

(1005—17)  Kabul,  Ajmir,  Jah4nglrnagar 

[Dh6kk4],  Akbarnagar,  Kashmir, 
Kandahar. 

Diwrn  Bakhsk.  Lahore. 

1087 

(1627*8) 

Shah-JahIh.  Agrah  and  Akbar4bad,  Lahore,  Dehli 
1037 — 68  and  Sh4hjah4n4b4d,  Ahmad5b4d, 

(1628—58)  Barhanpur,  Patnah,  Sdrafc,  Tattah, 

K4bul,  Multan,  A114h5b4d,  Jab4n- 
gxraagar  [Dh4kk5],  Akbarnagar, 
Kashmir,  Kandah4r,  Jdnahgarh, 
Daulatdbad,  Bhakar. 
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SMk  Shuje. \ Akbarabdd  [i.e.  Agrah]. 
1068-70 
(1656-  60) 

■Murad  Bahhsh.  Ahmadabad,  Cambay,  S6r»t- 
1038 
(1658) 


Aot&toeIe. 

1009—1118 

(1658—1707) 


A’mm. 

1118-19 

(1707) 


Kdm  JBaWvsh. 
1119-20 
(1708) 

BahIbto. 

1 1)9—28 
(1707—12) 


Jah&bd&s. 

1124 

(1712) 


Akbar&bad  [Agrah],  Lahore,  Shdhja- 
Ma4bad[Dehlf],  Burhanpftr,  Pafcnah, 
Surat,  Tattah,  Kdbal,  Ajmir,  Mul- 
t&n,  Ndrnfil,  Jdnabgarb,  Cambay, 
Eiawak,  Kbujistah-bunyad,  and  Au- 
r&ugdbdd,  Golkoadah,  Masulipatau, 
Abmadttagar,  Bijapur,  Chiuapatau 
[Madras],  Nasrat&Md,  Baralll,  Luck- 
now, ’^lamgirpur,  Zafarpur,  Zafar- 
&b&d. 

AhraaaMbdd,  Barhdnpdr,  Khujsstah- 
bofflf  M [iinangtSb&d.] 


BSjdpfir,  fiaidar&bM, 


Akbar&b&d  [Agmk],-  Lahore,  SWh- 
jah&n&b&d  [Debli],  Barhdapur, 
’Azlmdbad  [Patnahj,  Surat,  Ajmir, 
Peshdwar,  Kbuj Istah-buny dd  [Au- 
angabdd],  SboMpdr,  Ujjain, 

Akbardb&d  [Agrah],  Shdhj&hdndbad 
[Deblfj,  Sdrat,  Khujiat&h-buny&l 
[AurangdbMl. 
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Fabsckh-siyae  Akb&rdbdd  [Agrah],  Lahore,  Shah- 
1124 — SI  jahdndbad  [Dehli],  Burhdnpfir, 

(1713 — 19)  P&taah  and  Azimdbdd,  Surat, 

Multan,  Gwalior,  Etawah,  Bijdpdr, 
Chindpatan  [Madras],  Baraili,  Ark&t, 
Katak,  A’zamnagar,  Imtiydzgarh, 
Guti,  Gangpdr,  Murshidabdd. 

RapI'-ad-DarajAt.  Akbarabad  -[Agrah],  Lahore,  SMh- 
1131  jahauabdd  [Dehli],  Patnah,  Mu’az- 

(1719)  zamdbdd. 

RapP-ad-Daulah.  Akbarabad  [Agrah],  Lahore,  Shdh- 
1131  jahdnabdd  [Dehli],  ’Azimdbdd 

(1719)  [Patnah],  Surat,  Khujisfcah-bunydd 

[Aarangdbdd],  Baraili,  Murahi- 
ddbdd. 


Nikn-aiyar 

1131 

Surat. 

(1719) 

Ibrahim. 

1182 

Shdhj  ahdndbdd  [Dehli]. 

(1720) 

Mohammad. 

1181—61 

(1719—48) 

Akbardbdd  [Agrah],  Lahore,  Shdhja- 
handbdd  [Dehli],  ’Azimdbdd  [Pat- 
nah], Surat,  Tattah,  Akbamagar- 

Oudh,  Kashmir,  Etawah,  Khujistah- 
bunydd  [Aurangdbdd],  Baraili, 
Murshiddbad,  Kurd,  Aj&yfir  Isldm- 
dbdd  [Chittagong],  Bendres,  Sbah- 
dbdd,  Siwdi-Jaipur,  Imtiydzgarh, 
Farrukhabad. 


$ 
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Asiab, 

1161—7 

(1748—54) 


(1754 — 60} 


8hdh~Jah&n  III. 
1178 
(1760-1) 


8hah-*Alam. 
1173—1221 
(1761— 1806) 


Bidar-Bakht 

1202-3  (1788) 

Mbhammab 


Akbar&b&d  [Agrah],  Sh£hj&fc&&&b&d 
[DeMi],  * AzisaaMd  [Painah],  Mmr- 
sbid&b&d*  Benares.*  Ahmadn&gar- 
FarrakhaMd,  Mui*&d6b&L 

Akbar&bacl  [Agr&b]  ? Lahore,  Shah- 
jah4nab&d  [Dehli],  Mursbi dabad  9 
Ahmadnagar  - Farrakh&b&d,  Imfci- 
y&sgarh;  Indrapur  [Indore] . 

Shahjab&n&b&d  [Dehli]  , Ahmad  &bad, 
Ahmadnagar-Farmkh&b4dl  Xisdra- 
pdr  [Indore],  Xslam&b&d  [Chifcte- 
gong]. 

Akbarabad  [Agrah],  Shahjaban&bad 
[Dehli],  Ahmadab4d,  JAzim4b4d 
[Patnah],  Surat,  Marshid4b4d, 
Ahmadnagar-Farrukh4b&d,  Et£wah, 
Ben&res,  Bahadurpatan,  Diish&d- 
4bad,  Jah&ngirnagar  [Bh&kkd], 
Srinagar,  Lucknow,  NajibdMdL 

Shahjahanabad  [Dehli],  Ahm&d&blki 

Sh&hjah&n&b&d  [Dehli]. 


1221—53 

(1806—37) 

Bahaboe  II.  Sh&hjah&n&b&d  [Dehli]. 

1253—75 

(1887—57) 

: A glance  at  the  accompanying  map  of  India  will  im- 
mediately show  the  wide  range  of  territory  embraced 
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by  these  mint-cities.  In  Akbar’s  time  they  spread  from 
K&bnl  and  Tattah  oa  the  west  to  Patnah  on  the  east, 
and  from  Lahore  in  the  north  to  Udaipur  in  BajpuMna, 
and  Asirgarh  in  Khandesh.  In  the  reign  of  Aurangzib 
we  find  a large  addition  of  Deccan  mints,  due  to'  this 
Emperor's  wars  in  the  south.  Under  the  pretender  Kam 
Bakhsh,  Haidarabad  occurs  for  the  first  time  j Arkat 
and  Guti  appear  under  Parrukh-siyar,  as  well  as  the  new 
fiscal  capital  of  Bengal,  Murshidabad,  afterwards  familiar 
on  the  coins  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  first  appearance  of  many  of  these  mints  possesses 
an  historical  importance.  The  occurrence  of  the  mint 
Ahmadabad  on  a gold  mohr  of  980  evidently  marks  the 
conquest  of  Gujarat,  of  which  this  city  was  the  capital, 
in  980  (1572).  Still  more  notable  is  the  mohr  no.  63. 
It  bears  the  uniqueformula  -ijx  al#t  ‘j*® 

“ Struck  at  Muhammadhbad  commonly  called  Udaipur, 
conquered,”  With  the  date  984,  which  corresponds  to 
the  reduction  of  that  frequently  insurgent  Bajput  city  by 
Akbar  in  1577.  The  first  rupee  of  Burhanpur  (no  197), 
issued  in  the  month  Dai  of  88  Itehi  (1598),  records  the 
invasion  of  the  provinces  of  Khandesh  and  Ber&r  in  1001. 
The  mohr  of  Asir  (no.  166),  again,  with  the  curious 
device  of  a falcon,  and  the  Il&hi  year  45,  clearly  commemo- 
rates Akbar’s  later  conquest  of  the  fortress  of  Asirgarh, 
the  strong  place  of  Khandesh,  and  the  discovery  of 
immense  treasure  there,  in  the  summer  of  1600.  Akbar’s 
new  palace  of  Fathpfir,  or  “ Yictory-town,”  which  he 
founded  at  Sikri,  27  miles  south-west  of  Agrah  in  976-9 
(1569-71),  is  represented  in  his  coinage  only  from  986  to 
989,  and  thenceforth  disappears  from  the  series.  Mr. 
Bodgers,  however,  has  described  * a Zodiacal  mohr 
(Capricornus)  of  Jahangir's,  bearing  this  mint  and  the 
14th  year  of  Ms  reign,  and  1028  a,h.  The  mint  Urdu, 
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or  Urdd-Zafar-Karin  (6S  Camp  linked  to  Victory”),  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  striking  of  coins  during  Akbar’s 
victorious  progresses,  in  the  north  probably*  on  his  way 
to  his  summer  resort  in  the  happy  valley  of  Kashmir,  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  name  Urdu-Za£ar-Karin 
may  possess  some  mystical  import.  All  the  coins  bearing 
this  mint*  if  such  it  be,  present,  in  the  place  of  the  usual 
ciphers  indicating  the  date,  the  single  word  oWt,  1000, 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  whole  series  (except 
in  recording  the  first  regoal  year)  of  the  use  of  an 
Arabic  numeral  in  the  place  of  ciphers,  and  it  has  a 
certain  significance  in  view  of  the  following  circumstances 
recorded  by  the  historian  Badaom,  As  early  as  990  Akbar 
had  convinced  himself  that  the  Muhammadan  religion 
was  destined  to  last  exactly  1000  years  from  the  Hijrah 
and  no  more.  It  was  believed  that  the  second  advent 
would  he  inaugurated  by  the  coming  of  the  Mahdi,  and 
Akbar  appears  to  have  encouraged  the  expectation.  He 
ordered  the  “ Bra  of  the  Thousand  ” to  b©  engraved  on 
the  coins,  and  commanded  a ShiyaT  divine  to  writ©  a 
Tartkh~i  Alfi  or  “ History  of  the  Millennium 13  (a.h.  1-1000), 
and  confided  the  completion  of  it  to  Badaom  himself. 
The  work  appeared  in  the  year  1000  a.h.  (1592)  ; and  in 
the  same  year  Akbar  ealied-in  all  the  old  coins  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  melted  them  down,*  There  may  be  some  con- 
nexion between  this  u Era  of  a Thousand”  and  the  year 
tjtil  1000  on  the  coins ; and  it  may  not  be  unreasonable 
to  suggest  that  these  millennium  pieces  with  the 
word  uill  are  the  product  of  the  melting  down  of  older 
issues  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year 
1000  of  the  Hijrah,  If  this  be  a correct  surmise,  the 
name  Urdu-Zafar- Karin  may  bear  some  such  signifies* 
tion,  in  the  mystical  phraseology  of  the  Shfah,  as  **  Gamp 
of  the  approaching  triumph  of  the  Faith,” 

■ ' ■ # B&a&hu;  ED.  *;  mi,  m*  ■ 
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Abu-!~F&sPs  account  of  Akbar^s  mints  in  the  Ain-i* 
Akhari  is  very  imperfect,  * He  states  that  at  .the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  gold  was  struck  in  many  parts  of  the 
empire  \ bat  at  the  time  he  wrote*  only  at  four  places,  the 
seat  of  government  [Fathpur],  Bengal  [i.e.  DMkka], 
Ahmadabad*  and  Kabul.  Silver  was  also  coined  there, 
and  likewise  at  ten  other  towns : — Ilahabas,  Agrah,  Ujj&in, 
Sfbrafc,  JDehli,  Patnah,  Kashmir,  Lahore,  Multan, and  Tan- 
dak  Copper,  however,  he  says,  proceeded  from  twenty 
mints: — Ajmxr*  Ondh,  Aiak,  Alwar,  Badadn,  Ben&res, 
Bhakar,  Bahrafa,  Patoafa,  Jaunpnr,  J&landar,  Bardw4r, 
His4r  Firdzah,  Kalpi,  Gwalior,  Gorakhpur,  Kalanwar, 
Lucknow,  Mandu,  Nagor,  Birhind,  Sialkot,  Sironj,  Saha- 
ranpur,  S&rangpur,  Sambal,  Kanauj,  Rantambh6r,*:  A 
comparison  with  the  coins  will  at  once  show  the  inaccuracy 
of  these  statements. 

Few  of  Akbar’s  mints  present  difficulties  in  identic 
fic&tion.  The  mohr  no.  81  is. ascribed  to  Sarangpur,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
in  the  mint*  which  reads  merely  j$x 3jU  It  may  be  urged, 
however,  that  as  this  city,  the  capital  of  Malwah,  was  an- 
nexed by  Akbar  in  969*  according  to  the  Tahakat-i 
Akhari , the  appearance  of  a solitary  gold  piece  with  its 
name  in  972  (the  date  of  this  coin)  was  in  character  with 
Akbar’s  proceedings  at  Udaipur  and  Asirgarh.  All 
three  are  in  the  nature  of  commemorative  medals*  and 
w©  do  not  meet  with  these  mints  ‘again  in  the  series.  The 
name  JU*  on  no,  177'  has  been  read  Pesh&war, 
but  with  little  confidence;  Mr.  Rodgers, f however, 
suggests  Sit&pur,  and  the  diacritical  points 

favour  his  interpretation.  Mr.  Rodgers  and  Mr. 
Oliver | have  read  the  mint  as  , Ddganw : 


• Bus  §8  below. 

f /<ror»,  i*.  Sec,  Bmgal,  Hi  97.  t Iv. 
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bal<s  while  it  is  most  probably  fee  same  • asm©,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  last  letter  on  the  copper  coins 
nos.  268,  271,  isj»  not  y.  Several  places  called  Deogaoa 
are  -mentioned  in  Abu-i-Fazl’s  list  of  Todar  Mai’s  rent* 
roll.  Malpur  in  Gujarat,  and  Bairatah,  which  Gen. 
Sir  Alex.  Cunningham  supposes  to ' be  Vairata,  in  R4j- 
putana,  noted  for  copper  mines,  are  among  the  rarer 
mints  which  occur  only  among  Akbar’s  copper  currency. 
The  mint  Tatfcah  has  frequently  been  confused  with 
Patnah : the  distinction  is  explained  in  a footnote  to 
the  Catalogue,  p.  37. 

Among  Jahangir’s  mints  we  find  .evidence  of  this 
Emperor’s  well-known  predilection  for  the  cool  valleys 
of  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan  as  refuges  from  the  summer 
heats  of  the  Indian  plains.  Kashmir,  KandaMr,  and 
Kabul  occur  frequently  upon  his  coins;  and  at  first  sight 
one  is  tempted  to  identify  JaMngirnagar  with  JaMn- 
girptir,  a familiar  hunting-ground  of  the  Emperor  on  the 
way  from  Lahore  to  Kashmir,  especially  as  it  first  occurs 
at  a time  when  he  was  frequently  in  that  neighbourhood ; 
but  a comparison  of  the  style  of  the  engraving  on  the 
coins  of  this  mint  with  that  of  the  contemporary  coins  of 
Patnah,  another  mint  of  the  Eastern  Subahs,  leaves  little 
doubt  that  Prof.  Dowson*  is  right  in  identifying  J&Mn- 
girnagar  with  DMkkfi  (originally  Bengalah).f  JaMngir 
not  only  celebrated  his  own  name  in  the  christening  of 
the  city  of  JaMngirnagar:  he  also  named  Akbarnagar 
(Rajmahall)  after  his  father.  So  Sh&h-Jahan  called  the 
new  suburb  he  added  to  Dehli  in  1648  (1058)  SMh- 
jaMnab&d,  and  renamed  Agrah  Akbar&bad.  In  later 
times  we  meet  with  other  eponymous  mints,  as 
MuradAb&d  (so  named  after  Mur4d  Bakhsh),  Aurang* 
4Md  tod  ’Alamgirpfir  (after  Aurangzib  ’Alamgir) 

" ■" •.  • ’ * ED.  vli.  241.'  . ' 

f Cunningham,  Arch.  Sunny,  xv.  127. 
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A’s&mnagar  (after  A5s am),  Mu’azzam&b&d  (after  Mu’az<* 
mm,  Bahadur's  original  name),  Farmkhabad  (after 
F&rrukh-siyar),  and  'Azim&b&d  (P&tnah,  after  3Azim» 
ask- Shan).  In  like  manner  Murshidabad  (formerly 
Makhsus4bad)  records  the  name  of  Mir  Ja'far  KWra, 
the  XKwsa  or  revenue  officer  and  afterwards  Nawfib 
IN&zim  or  military  governor  of  Bengal  (1704*1 725) , 
who  received  the  title  of  Murshid  Kali  KMnj,  while 
MajiMMd  was  the  capital  of  the  famous  Bohiia  chief 
Majfb-ad-daulah,  of  the  time  of  Shak-'idam.  In  still  more 
recent  days  we  meet  with  such  combinations  as  Abbott- 
IMcL  Some  of  these  new  names  for  old  cities  ar©  difficult 
to  identify : e.g»  'JLlamgirpur  and  Zafarpur,  in  the  time  of 
Aurangzib ; Mu’azzam&b&d  in  that  of  Rafi’-ad-daraj&t, 
and  Bahadurpatan  in  that  of  Sh&h-'Alam.  If  w©  ar© 
permitted  to  regard  such  terms  as  -pfir,  »nagar,  -garb, 
•patan,  and  «4bad,  as  interchangeable  (which  is  doubt* 
fill),  ’Alamgirpdr  may  stand  for  ’Alamglroagar  in  Bengal, 
Zafarpur  for  Zafar&bad,  in  the  province  of  AlMMbad 
(N.W.P.),  or  for  Zafarnagar  near  Burhanpur,  and 
Bah&darpatan  for  B&badurgarh,  which  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  ware  of  the  time  of  Sh&h-’Alam.  Mu'az- 
zam&badj  however,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  such 
hypothesis  ; and  Nasrat&b&d,  in  AurangziVs  reign,  may 
represent  any  newly  conquered  city,  or  may  be  the  modern 
N&sir&b£d.  Dilsb&d&b&d,  again,  fis  City  of  heart's  con- 
tent/' is  a species  of  pet -name. 

Among  Sh&h-Jah&n’s  mints  is  one  which,  even  when 
compared  with  several  other  specimens  of  the  time  of 
Aurangzib,  is.  difficult  to  decipher,  in  consequence  of 
the  bad  preservation  of  the  marginal  inscriptions*  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 'must  be  read 
Jonah,  and  sometimes  more  completely  [a]  j£»  Jun&b- 

garh,  (compare  Asir  and  Asirgarh)  * , The  extremely  rude 
fabric  of  all  the  examples  of  this  mint  would  be  explained 
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by  the  mmol e situation  of  J&a£garh,  a fortress  in  Xdthi- 
£w£r,  renowned  for  its  formidable  strength,  but  taken  by 
Akbar  after  three  months5  siege  in  S99  (early  in  1591) 
and  annexed  to  the  empire.*  It  is  true  that  Junagarh  is 
generally  spelt  with  an  alif  ($$.&*  u Old  Fort  but 
it  may  nevertheless  have  been  originally  derived  from 
the  name  Junsh,  which  belonged  to  Muhammad 

ibm  T&ghlak,  and  afterwards  have  been  corrupted  to  suit 
the  meaning  of  “ Old  Fort.55  Junagarh  was  an  impor- 
tant stronghold,  the  chief  place  in  the  district  of  Surat 
in  K&tbiaw&r  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  greater 
Sfimt  farther  to  the  south-east)*  Sir  Thomas  Eoef 
refers  to  it  as  the  capital  of  “ Soret/’  and  Mandelslo  men* 
tions  it  under  the  name  of  Jaugar  55  as  the  chief  city 
of  that  district.  It  is  still  a separate  native  state  and 
has  had  a Nawab  of  its  own  for  the  last  century  and  a 
half*  Akbar  found  here  and  at  the  greater  Surat 
(which  h©  took  in  980)  some  guns  and  mortars 
abandoned  by  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Sulaim&n  the 
Great,  after  his  fruitless  attack  on  Din  in  1588.  In 
Shah-JaMn’s  reign  may  be  noted  an  indication  of  the 
southward  expansion  of  the  empire  in  the  occurrence  of 
of  the  mint  Daulatabad  (the  ancient  Deogfr)  on  coins  of 
1089  &c.,  the  date  of  this  Emperor’s  first  campaign  in 
the  Deccan. 

From  the  reign  of  Shah-Jahan  onwards  a source 
of  confusion  is  found  in  the  similarity  between  the  names 
All&h&bad  (properly  llahabad,  originally  Ilahabfe), 
■and  Akbar£b£d  (written  on  the  coins  fa I wJI  and*!*!  441)* 
which  differ  merely  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  the 
small  * after  the  I which  stands  for  J in  fal  .*41  and  il  in 
fa\  441  It  is  commonly  stated  thaHhe  name  of  this  city, 
founded  by  Akbar  in  1573,  and  palled  by  Mm  Jl&Mbfa, 
___  *rmam4  ED.  v.  481,15$.  ~~  ~~  ~~ 

f Pinkerton,  viii.  55, 
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was  changed  to  Ilalulb&d  by  - Shah-  Jali&n.  The  latter 
form,  however,  as  well  as  Xlah&b&s,  occurs  on  coins  of 
Akbar  himself. 

The  rival  princes'  Shnja’  and  Murad  Bakhsh  divided 
the  empire,  before  the  triumph  of  Aurangzib : ,Sliuja*s 
advance  from  Bengal  is  marked  by  his  issuing  coins  at' 
Akbarabad  (Agrah) ; while  Murad  struck  at  the  old  and 
future  capitals  of  Gujarat,  AhmaddMd  and  Surat,  and  also 
at  Cambay,  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  this,  the  earliest, 
occurrence  of  the  mint  Cambay,  the  name  is  spelt  correctly 
Kh&nbayafc  or  Kbanbait  (pronounced  Kb-ambait). 
It  is  stated  in  the  Tuzdk-i  Jahdngm  or  u Memoirs  of 
Jahangir”  that  Khambait  is  derived  from  Khamb,  a pillar; 
whence  Khambawatx  and  Khambait.*  On  later  coins 
the  name  is  spelt  without  the  h. 

Aurangzib’s  coinage  exhibits  several  mints  unused  by 
his  predecessors,  chiefly  situated  in  the  J)eeean,  wh©?©, 
as  has  been  seen,  he  waged  continual  war.  Th©  chief 
mint  is  Aurangabad  (also  called  on  coins  and  in  Kh&fi 
Khan’s  history,  Khujistah-bunyad,  or  “ Auspicious  Struc- 
ture/7) named  after  himself,  and  henceforward  th©  capital 
of  the  Moghul  power  in  the  Deccan, — a dignity  previously 
enjoyed  by  Burhanpur.  Other  Deccan  mints  now 
appearing  for  the  first  time  are  Golkondah,  Ahmad- 
nagar,  Bijapur,  Chm&patan  (the  old  name  for  Madras), 
and  Masulipatan  (Machhlipatan) . In  Hindustan  we  find 
as  new  mints  Lucknow,  Baraili,  Zafarabad,  and  the  nn« 


# ED.  vi,  35  It  should  be  added  that  no  coins  are  known 
corresponding  to  the  *“ gold  and  silver  tankas"  described  in  the 
Memoirs  as  having  been  struck  at  Cambay  in . a.h.  1027,  regnal 
year  12,  84  ten  and  twenty  times  heavier  than  th©'  current  gold 
mohr  and  rupee,”  and  with  the  remarkable  legend  {on  the  silver), 
“ After  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  he  came  from  Mandu  t Gujarat,” 
Jab&ngir  claims  them  as 41  an  invention  of  my  own,*'  and  calls  them 
“ Jahangir!  tankas/’  adding  that  all  previous  tankas  were  of  copper* 

h 
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identified  names  already  referred  to : — Zafarpur,  'Alam- 
girpur,  and  Nasrat&bad. 

Of  the  later  Emperors  and  aspirants  to  the  throne, 
A’zam  and  K£m  Bakhsh  struck  coins  only  in  the  Dekhan, 
the  latter  adding  Baidarabad  to  the  list  of  Moghul 
mints;  Bahadur  struck  at  Sholapur  in  the  Deccan  (ceded 
to  Anrangzlb  in  1668  by  'All  'Adil  Sk&h  of  Bijapur),  and 
Ujjain  in  Mdlwah ; and  re-named  Patnah  ’Azimib&d, 
after  his  son  'AzSm-ash-Shan.  In  Farrukh-siyar's  cur- 
rency Ark&t,  A'zamnagar,  and  MurshidabM  appear  lor 
the  first  time ; and  a diminutive  gold  coinage,  resembling 
that  of  southern  India,  forms  a new  feature ; it  issued 
from  Imtiy^zgarh  (tf  Distinction-Fort,"  AurangziVs  new 
name  for  Adoni,  which  I at  first  read  Imfciy&z  Karrah), 
66 tv  6-angpur  (in  'Chuti&  N&gpur),  and  another  mint 
which  is  illegible.  A similar  issue,  also  from  Imtiy&zgarh 
occurs  in  the  coinage  of  Muhammad  Shah  and  of  ’Alamgr 
II.  Two  new  mints  appear  with  the  name  of  Raff- ad- 
darajUt : Mu*aszam6b&d  (unidentified)  and  Kurd,  which  is 
probably  not  the  Kurd  near  Sironj,  but  the  city  spelt  vari- 
ously and  in  the  Duab,  and  generally  writtei 

Korah  in  the  maps.  Muhammad  SMh  repeats  the  rare 
mints  Kur&  and  Imtiyazgarh,  and  adds  Benares 
Akbarnagar-Oadh,  Farrukhabad,  Siwai-J aipur  (foundec 
in  his  day  by  Siwai-Jai-Singh),  IsMmabdd  (the  ne^ 
name  given  to  Chatgaon,  or  Chittagong,  on  its  con- 
quest in  1076),  ShlMbid  (an  ancient  city  in  the 
province  of  Oudit,  with  the  addition  on  the  coin  of  the 
word  and  Aj&yfir,  thus  pointed,  possibly 

Aj&yapfir,  the  old  name  of  Bakror.*  MurSd&Md,  though 
by  no  means  a new  creation,  first  ’ appears  in  this  series 
on  a coin  of  Ahmad  Shah;  and  Indrapfir  (the  old  name  of 
Indore*)  on  the  issues  of  ’Alamgir  II,  In  Sh&h-'AIaoAs 


* Cunmagham,  Arch,  Survey,  i.  13.. 
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time  the  Dew  mints  of  BaMdur-patan  and  NajibabM 
(already  referred  to),  Srinagar  and  Dilshadabad,  appear 
for  the  first  time. 

Several  of  the  principal  mints  are  generally,  but  not 
invariably,  provided  with  honorific  prefixes,  Thus 
Lahore  is  styled  Dar-as-Saltanah,  “Seat  of  Empire/' 
Dehli,  Ddr-al-Ehilafah , “ Seat  of  the  Caliphate ; ?> 
Bijapur,  Ddr-az-Zafar,  “Seat  of  Victory ; 55  Ajmir, 
Dar-aUKKair,  “ Seat  of  Weal  ” Kdbul,  Ddr-aUMulk, 
“Seat  of  Royalty  f Agrah,  Mustalcarr-aUEhildfah  “ Rest- 
ing place  of  the  Khalifate Multan,  Ddr-al-Amdn,  “Seat 
of  Safety/*  A list  of  these  is  given  on  p,  cxlvi.  Mr. 
Rodgers*  mentions  Bcmdar-aUMubdrale,  “the  Blessed 
Port/'  as  a prefix  of  Stirat  (so  termed  because  it  was 
the  Bab-al-hajj,  or  starting  point  of  the  Indian  pilgrim- 
age to  Mekka),  and  Baldat-al-FdJchirah , “the  Resplen- 
dent Town,”  as  a prefix  of  B urban  pur : neither  of  these 
occurs  in  the  British  Museum  collection, 

Abu-1- Fazl-s  Am-%  Akbari  contains  some  sections  on 
Akbar's  mints  and  their  management,  and  the  simple 
processes  of  assaying  and  coining  $ and  the  late  Mr, 
Blochmann's  translation  reproduces  some  native  drawings 
of  the  various  operations  in  us©  in  Akbar’s  time. . The 
chief  officer  of  the  mint  was  the  d&rogah, f under  whom 
were  the  sairafi  or  sarrdf  (assay er),  the  foreman,  clerk, 
bullion-buyer,  treasurer,  weigher,  melter,  and  plate-maker 
or  flan-cutter  (zarrab),  and  sihkacM  or  puncher.  The  best 
engraver  of  dies  was  *AU  Ahmad,  of  Dehli.  J 


$ Proceedings  As.  Soc,  Bengal,  Jan.  1888. 

f Or.  dar4gkaf  in  Mongol  lieutenant  or  governor,  The 

word  occurs  on  -coins  of  the  II khans  of  Persia  : see  mj  Catalogue  of 
Oriental  Coins , vol.  vs.  p.  l&vi*  fas.  Sir  William  Hedges,  in  1682-4,  speaks 
of  the  H drcga”  of  the  mint  {Diary,  ad.  Yule,  i.  129,  Hakluyt  Society) 

■ % Ain,  tran  si.  H.  Bloclimazm,  i.  18-22  (1873). ' 
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According  to  Lieut.  Moor,*  who  wrote  in  1794,  the 
method  of  coining  in  Bombay  was  extremely  primitive, 
and  doubtless  had  remained  unchanged  for  centuries ; 
“ the  metal  is  brought  to  the  mint  in  bars  the  size  of  the 
little  finger,  where  are  a number  of  persons  seated 
on  the  ground  provided  with  scales  and  weights,  a 
hammer,  and  an  instrument  between  a chissel  and  a 
punch : before  each  man’s  birth  is  fixed  a stone  by 
way  of  anvil.  The  bars  are  cut  into  pieces,  by  guess, 
and  if,  on  weighing,  any  deficiency  is  found,  a little 
particle  is  punched  into  the  intended  rupee;  if  too  heavy, 
a pieceis  cut  off,  and  so  on  until  the  exact  quantity  remains. 
These  pieces  are  then  taken  to  a second  person,  whose 
whole  apparatus  consists  of  a hammer  and  a stone  anvil, 
and  he  batters  them  into  something  of  a round  shape, 
about  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  one  eighth 
thick ; when  they  are  ready  for  the  impression.  The  die 
is  composed  of  two  pieces,  one  inserted  firmly  into  the 
ground;  the  other,  about  eight  iuches  long,  is  held  in  the 
right  baud  of  the  operator,  who,  squatting  on  his  heels 
. . . fills  his  left  hand  with  the  intended  coins,  which  he 
with  inconceivable  quickness  slips  upon  the  fixed  die 
with  his  thumb  and  middle  finger,  with  his  fore  finger  as 
dexterously  removing  them  when  his  assistant,  a second 
man  with  a mall,  has  given  it  the  impression,  which  he 
does  as  rapidly  as  he  can  raise  and  strike  with  the  mall 
on  the  die  held  in  the  right  hand  of  the  coiner. . . . The 
rupee  is  then  sent  -to  the  Treasury,  ready  for  currency, 
as  no  milling  or  any  farther  process  is  considered 
necessary.” 

• Narrative  of  the  opeiatwi#  of  Captain  Little’s  Detachment,  etc,, 
499,S0Q. 
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ERAS  REGNAL  YEARS  AND  PERSIAN 

MONTES 

The  era  exclusively  employed  by  all  the  Moghul  Emperors, 
with  the  exception  of  Akbar,  is  the  Muhammadan  Hi j rail. 
Akbar  also  made  use  of  this  reckoning  up  to  the  28th 
(solar)  year  of  his  reign, .beginning  11  March,  o.s.,  1583, 
a.h.  991,*  when  he  instituted  his  lldhi  or  “divine” 
epoch,  composed  of  solar  years,  and  dating  from  the 
vernal  equinox  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1556). 
The  British  Museum  possesses  one  rupee  of  the  28th  year 
of  this  epoch ; and  from,  this  time  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  the  Ilttbi  years  were  employed  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  the  Muhammadan  reckoning.  Together 
with  the  use  of  the  Ilahi  epoch,  the  custom  of  recording 
the  month  of  issue  was  introduced  upon  the  currency.  The 
months  thus  employed  were  those  of  the  ancient  Persian 
Kalendar,  consisting  of  twelve  solar  months:  Farwardin, 
Ardibihist,  Khurdad,  Tir,  Mard&d,  Shahriwar,  Mihr,  Abdn, 
Azur,  Dai,  Bahman  and  IsfandArmiz. 

The  following  table  of  Akbar’s  IMhi  years,  from  the 
28th,  when  the  new  reckoning  was  introduced,  will  be 
found  useful  It  is  taken  from  Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  table 
in  the  History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians, 
voi.  iv.,  p.  246, 


• Sa  th®  At*,  piaees  the  date  of  inauguration  of  the 

IUh(  era  at  A.H,  882,  The  discrepancy  between  this  statement 
and  the  positive  .evident®  of  the  rupee  no.  17?,  which  bears 
the  repai  year  88,  beginning  88  War,  or  Marsh  10,  891,  stay  be 
reesneiW  by  supposing  the  elianga  of  reckoning  to  have  tabes  pines 
sear  the  end  of  the  solar  year,  wbieh  would  bring  it  into  the  sew 
H(|fah  year  992,  and  a,  n,  ,1884. 
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AKBAR’S  ILABl  YEARS 
from  the  28  th  to  the  50  th 

WITH  THE  CORRESPONDING  II  UK  AH  AND  CHRISTIAN  YEARS 


ihkin 

A.  It. 

A.D. 

28  began 

991  (28  Safar) 

1583 

29 

99 

992  ( 8 Rabi’  I.)  ... 

1584 

30 

99 

993  (19  „ ) ... 

1585 

81 

»t 

994  (29  „ ) !.. 

1586 

82 

22 

995  (11  „ II.) 

1587 

33 

2$ 

996(22  „ ) 

1588 

34 

92 

997  ( 4 J nmMa  I.)  ... 

1589 

85 

29 

998  (34  „ )... 

1590 

36 

St 

989  (24  „ )... 

1591 

3? 

i> 

1000  ( 5 „ II.)  ... 

1592 

38 

s$ 

1001(17  „ )... 

1593 

39 

SJ 

1002  (28  „ )... 

1594 

40 

J> 

1003  ( 9 Rajab) 

1595 

41 

99 

1004  (20  „ ) 

1596 

42 

n 

1005  ( 2 Sha’b&n)  ... 

1597 

43 

39 

1006  (13  „ ) ... 

1598 

44 

39 

1007  (23  „ ) ... 

1599 

45 

22 

1008  ( 4 Ramazan)  ... 

1600 

46 

39 

1009  (15  „ ) ... 

1601 

47 

92 

1010(26  „ ) ... 

1602 

48 

99 

1011  ( 6 Shaww&l)  ... 

1603 

49 

n 

1012(17  „ ) *... 

1604 

50 

99 

1018(28  „ ) ... 

1605 

1583  (11  March  *o.s.) 


'*  Beginning  vt  com®  at  sunset  oe  the  10th,  m the  Muhainmiuhi' 
dny  begins  at  sight.  • 


SOLAR  TEARS 
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When  Jahangir  succeeded  his  father,  he  abolished  the 
Jlalii  era,  and  reverted  to  that  of  the  Hijrah,  even 
specifying  the  word  Eijri  on  some  coins. 

But,  whilst  reverting  to  the  lunar  reckoning  for  the 
years  counted  from  the  Hijrah,  or  ordinary  “ date 99  of 
his  coins,  he  still. ©pa ployed  the  solar  year  and  Persian 
months  in  stating  the  year  of  his  reign  on  the  coinage, 
though  without  any  pretence  of  establishing  a new  epoch, 
but  simply  as  our  own  Acts  of  Parliament  are  dated  by 
the  Queen’s  regnal  years.  This  singular  juxtaposition  of 
lunar  and  solar  years  on  the  currency  has  not,  I believe, 
been  noticed  by  numismatists ; but  the  use  of  the 
Persian  names  of  months  would  by  itself  suggest  the 
employment  of  a solar  reckoning,  and  the  statement  of 
Khafi  Khan  the  historian  and  the  evidence  of  the  coins 
themselves  place  the  matter  beyond  a doubt.  It  will 
be  found  that  as  the  lunar  years  are  about  ten  days 
shorter  than  solar,  and  therefore  advance  more  rapidly, 
so  on  the  coins  the  Hijrah  years  overtake  and  finally 
overlap  the  regnal  years.  Thus  the  regnal  year  22 
appears  on  the  coins  in  conjunction  with  the  Hijrah  years 
1088  and  1037,  i.e.  it  began  in  1036  and  ended  in  1037  j 
whereas,  had  the  regnal  reckoning  been  lunar,  1036-7 
would  have  corresponded  to  parts  of  the  regnal  year  23 
(beginning  Kamazan  1038).  Besides  retaining  Akbar’s 
solar  reckoning  for  regnal  years,  Jahangir  preserved  the 
special  term  Il&hi  in  connexion  with  the  regnal  year, 
using  it  in  the  same  maimer  as  julus~~ a term  which 
he  also  occasionally  employed.  _ Thus  he  inscribed  his 
coins  with  1 and  also  with 

i do*#.  The  custom  of  recording  the  julm  or 
regnal  year  was  preserved  by  all  succeeding  Emperors 
and  pretenders ; but  the  solar  years  and  Persian 
months  were  banished  from  the  coinage  and  the 
exchequer  by  Aurangsdb,  whp  was,  as  has  been-  seen,  ' 


SOLAR  REGXAL  YEARS 
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a zealous  Muhammadan,  and  thenceforward  the  lunar 
reckoning  w as  strictly  adhered  to,  together  with  the 
Arabian  months,  though  those  are  never  named  on  the 
coins.  It  should  be  observed  that  discrepancies  between 
the  Hijrah  year  and  the  regnal  year  are  not  infrequent. 
Sometimes  this  is  due  to  the  employment  of  an  old  die ; 
sometimes  it  is  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the  mint- 
masters.  The  use  of  the  solar  reckoning  lor  the  regnal 
years,  and  the  lunar  for  the  Hijrah  date,  during  Ja- 
hangir’s and  Shah-Jakan’s  reigns,  when-  the  two  were 
constantly  shifting  their  relative  positions,  may  reason- 
ably have  caused  some  confusion.  The  Hijrah  and  regoal 
dates  are  always  expressed  in  figures,  not  words ; except 
the  first  year  of  the  reign,  which  is  usually  written 
and  the  year  1000,  u*JI  ;*  and  excepting  also  the  Hijrah 
years  on  Akbar's  copper  coins,  which  are  expressed  in 
Persian  numerals  &c.). 


* On  a probable  mystical  interpretation  of  this  numeral,  in.  con- 
nexion with  the  anticipated  end  of  the  world  at  the  thousandth  year 
of  the  Hijrah,  so©  abo?e,  lii. 


Y 


INSCRIPTIONS  TITLES  WEIGHT  Sfc.  ' 

The  earliest  coins  of  the  Moghul  Emperors  naturally 
followed  the  design  and  style,  and  adopted  the  broad 
thin  shape,  of  the  coins  of  the  Transoxine  Timurfs  from 
whom  Babar  sprang.  He  and  his  son  Humayfin  placed 
the  Kalimah,  or  profession  of  faith  in  God  and  his 
Prophet  in  the  obverse  area,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
marginal  inscription  containing  the  names  and  virtues  of 
the  first  Four  Khalifs.  On  the  reverse  were  arranged, 
partly  in  the  margin,  partly  in  the  area,  the  name,  sur- 
name (laical)),  and  titles  of  the  Emperor,  which  began 
with  the  usual  Transoxine  style  of  (jlsUJl 

‘'the  mightiest  Sultan,  the  honourable  Kbakan/’ 
Zakir- ad- din  Muhammad  Babar,  or  Abu-1 -Muzaffar 
Muhammad  Hum&yun,  and  ended  with  the  most  general  of 
all  Moghul  titles,  Padishah  Ghdzi,  “ Victorious  King,” 
together  with  the  benedictory  formula,  a£JU  aJJI  jJU> 

AiUaJLj,  or  part  of  it.  Humayuu  on  one  coin  introduced 
the  innovation  of  "Lord  of  Sultans,”  into  his 

title  j and  on  another  he  used,  once  only,  the  Koranic 
verse  v*—*-  t>*  Jitf,  " God  rewards  whom 

He  wills  without  reckoning  ” (Kor.  ii.  208), 

Akbar  for  a short  time  followed  the  example  of  his 
predecessors  and  adopted  the  Transoxine  style  of  coin, 
and  the  same  elaborate  titles  j but  already,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Todar  Mai,  Arabic  was  being  superseded  by 
Persian  in  the  imperial  bureaux  and  among  the  en- 
gravers of  seals  and  coins  j*  and  by  this  time  Akbar  had 

* Same  of  the  early  Moghul  oolas  evince  as  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  Arabic  s ft*  in  the  frequent  eon  fusion  of  jfl,  ytl,  and  Vi  wd  the 
slip  'JfS  Vi  V,  for  $ y>'  U Vi  ( Whloh,  however,  (should  ho  j**.  The 
ehange  from  Amble  to  Persian  ia  the  coin  inscriptions  has  neeessitnted 
a corresponding  eirnnge  is  orthography  i r,p,  the  final  * is  so  longer 
to  he  dotted, 


H'vi  FORMULAS  OF  RELIGION 

realized  the  wisdom  of  conforming  to’ the  traditional 
preference  of  his  Indian  subjects  for  thick  dumpy  coins, 
instead  of  the  broad  thin  pieces  of  the  Khalits  and  their 
successors.  Accordingly,  we  see  him  abandoning  the 
Transoxine  forms;  first  the  Khdhdn  disappeared,  then  the 
Sultan,  and  finally  there  remained  only  the  title  Fddishdh 
Ohdz t,  which  continued  in  vogue  to  the  end  of  the 
Moghul  empire.  The  Kalimah  and  Khalifa  names, 
however,  still  retained  their  place  in  the  obverse  area 
and  margin,  and  the  benediction,  or 

a)J fs  was  sometimes  appended.  At  the  same  time  he 
adopted  the  thicker  form  which  continued  henceforward 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  Moghul  currency.  The 
coins  of  Akbar  and  of  his  successors,  Jahangir  and  Shak- 
J ahan,  are  splendid  specimens  of  the  moneyer’s  art.  They 
may  be  compared  advantageously  in  respect  of  execution 
and  uniformity  of  standard  with  any  contemporary 
European  money,  and  far  excel  any  other  Oriental 
coinage.  The  inscriptions  are  boldly  yet  gracefully 
drawn  in  the  roh&ni  (and  sometimes  the  fcaMik)  character, 
and  the  borders  and  other  ornaments  are  simple  and 
artistic.  The  engraving  was  entrusted  to  men  of  reputa- 
tion in  their  art,  and- the  difference  in  their  styles  may  b© 
detected  in  the  issues  of  the  various  mints,  where  a 
traditional  character  of  writing  evidently  prevailed.  It 
is  easy  to  distinguish  the  issues  of  Kashmir  from  those 
of  Lahore  at  a glance,  and  similarly  those  of  Lahore  from 
the  coinage  of  Pafcnah,  or  from  that  of  Burhanpdr, 

The  differences  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  Plates. 

Akbar  was  troubled,  with  a perpetual  restless  yearning 
after  innovation,  in  small  matters  as  well  as  great  % and 
among  the  useless  changes  ■ he . devised ' (besides  many 
exceedingly  valuable  reforms)  was  an,  alteration' of  the 
shape  of  the  money.  -Coins  had  hitherto  been,  usually 
round,  which  was  a sufficient  reason  for  their  being  now 
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made  square.  Bound  coins  were  obviously  the  more 
convenient,  but  the  square  shape  had  the  merits  of 
eccentricity  and  originality,  though  unfortunately  the  form 
was  not  absolutely  novel,  seeing  that  it  had  already  been 
employed  by  the  kings  of  Kashmir  and  Malwah.  Akbar 
first  tried  the  experiment  of  an  oblong  coin  with  scolloped 
ends  (see  nos.  50,  51,  and  compare  the  lozenge-shaped 
coin,  no.  168),  known  as  mihrdbi , because  it  resembled 
the  arch  o£  a prayer-niche ; but  in  986  he  began  to  strike 
square  coins  in  gold  at  Fathpur,  his  new  capital,  and  in 
silver  at  Fathpur,  Lahore,  and  other  mints.  The  square- 
shape  was  not  long  retained  for  his  gold  currency,  but 
in  silver  it  lasted,  together  with  the  round,  until 
the  end  of  the  reign.  After  Akbar  square  coins  were 
seldom  used ; but  Jahangir  struck  a few,  and  there  are 
four  square  mohrs  of  Shah-Jah&n  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  Akbar*s  square  coins  the  long  tail  of  the  / > 

&c.,  in  the  names  or  epithets  of  the  Four  Khalils,*  is 
turned  to  account  to  form  a sort  of  border  between  the 
margin  and  the  area,  which  contains  the  Kalimah ; at 
the  same  time  the  reverse  margin  is  abolished,  and  the 
simple  Padishah  Gkdzi  takes  the  place  of  the  longer 
titles  of  the  earlier  coins. 

Akbar’s  Ildhi  coinage , begun  in  a.h.  992,  is  both  round 
and  square  in  silver  (generally  square  up  to  the  40th 
year  of  the  reign,  1008),  but  only  round  in  gold.  The 
inscriptions  indicate  the  religious  changes  of  the  time* 
The  Muhammadan  profession  of  faith  and  the  Four 
Khalifs  and  their  virtues  have  vanished,  and'  in  their 
place  appears  the  new  liahl  formula,  *)*$*»*  j^S  <&DI, 
u God  is  most  great : glorified  be  his  glory.**  This 
formula  either  occupies  the'  whole  of  the  obverse,  leaving 
the  reverse  for  the  Persian  month  and  Ilahi  year ; or 
appears  on  the  obverse,  and  and  the 

U&tu  year  on  the  reverse.  The  Emperor's  name  does 
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not  appear  upon  the  ilaki  currency;  but  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  jJb»\  not  only  means  “ God  is  most 
great,”  but  also  may  be  interpreted  " Akbar  is  God  f 
and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Emperor 
played  upon  the  double  meaning.  If  he  did  so,  the 
levity  was  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  his  character  and 
conduct  in  ail  other  respects.  This  coinage  endured 
till  the  end  of  the  reign,  but  was  never  imitated  by 
Ak bar’s  successors** 

With  Jahangir’s  coinage  (after  the  rupees*  nos.  288-9* 
which  appear  to  have  been  struck  during  his  governor- 
ship of  Gujarat,  and  on  which  he  is  styled  Salim  Shah 
Sultan  and  Malik  aUMulk)i  a new  phase  in  inscriptions 
begins.  The  Xl&hi  formula  is  abandoned*  and  the 
Muhammadan  Kulimah  rarely  appears  ;f  and  their  place 
is  filled  by  a doggrel  Persian  rhyme  which  is  dignified 
by  the  name  of  din  tick  or  couplet  (in  Arabic  bait).  The 
use  of  Persian  distichs  was  begun  on  a coin  of  the 
time  of  Akbar, J but  Jahangir  employed  them  on  the 
majority  of  his  coins,  and  the  Court  poets  were  busily 
engaged  in  manipulating  suitable  verses,  A list  of 
these  jingles  is  given  at  p.  cxlvii  ff.  Their  meaning 
is  generally  nothing  more  than  a euphuistic  ■ mode  of 
expressing  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  caused  the  coin  to 
be  struck  ; the  radiance  of  the  sun  and  the  gold,  or  the 

* A curious  little  group  of  coins  is  described  on  pp,  47,  48  of  tho 
Catalogue, m of u Gujarat  Fabric,*1  They  have  all  the  appearance  of  the 
later  Eaokh  coins,  and  some  present  the  name  of  Akbar  with  tho  date 
1216«— in  this  respect  also  agreeing  with  Cm  Gujarat  habit  of  imita- 
ting old  coins  and  inserting  modern  dates,  See  Catalogue  of  Indian 
€mm,  Muhammadan  State*,  lx, 

f In  the  British  Museum  Collection  it  occurs  mly  m a single 
mohr  mi  ten  rupees  of  tho  ilrst  two  or  three  years  of  the  reign, 

% Mr,  ledgers*  who  describes  dated  specimens  of  this  piece  (SUM 
44,  41),  remarks  that  it  Is  said  to  have  boon  issued  by  Frisco  lalfm 
(Jfthfoglr)  when  in  rebellion  against  his  father  Akbar  $ hut  doe*  not  ete 
iik  authority  for  the  statement  {Jemwl  gf  the  Math  ftMtsty 
If  «,!•»). 
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moon  and  the  silver,  supplying  felicitous  references  to 
the  glory  of  his  Majesty’s  epoch.  The  florid  inflation 
of  the  distichs,  however*  finds  no  counterpart  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  Emperor's  titles : Padishah  Ghdzi  is 
all  he  styles  himself*  and  often  plain  Shah  suffices. 
When  he  joins  his  queen's  name  on  the  coins*  she  is 
described  as  Nur- Johan  Padishah  Bdgam, 

Indeed  the  titles  assumed  by  the  Moghul  Emperors 
from  Jahangir  onwards  are  singularly  devoid  of  oriental 
bombast.  They  seldom  used  their  proper  name  (as 
Salim,  Khurram)**  but  employed  the  name  assumed 
on  (or  before)  coming  to  the  throne*  as  Jahangir* 
Shah-Jahan*  together  with  the  orthodox  name  Muham- 
mad. To  this  they  added  their  lakab  or  surname'*  as 
Nur-ad-din*  Shihab-ad-din;  and  sometimes  a patronymic* 
as  Abu-l-Muzaffar*  Abu-l-Fath.  Finally  came  the  sove- 
reign title*  Padishah  Ghdzi * used  by  all  the  Emperors* 
except  Farrukh-siyar*  who  preferred  to  style  himself 
jj  3 cl£>b*  u Monarch  of  sea  and  land*”  and  Raff- -ad* 
darajat*  who  claimed  to  be  jj  $ iS  Shah  of  Shahs 

of  sea  and  land/”  Shah-Jahan  added  a horoscopio  title* 
Sahib  Kirdn  Sdni * u Second  Lord  of  [auspicious]  Con- 
junction”— his  ancestor  Timur  being  the  first ; and  the 
same  style  was  adopted  by  Shuja*  and  Muhammad* 
Murad  Rakhsh*  who  had  the  patronymic  Abu-l-Muzaffar, 
and  the  unique  lakab  Muzaivivaj-ad-dm,  “ Wedded  to 
the  Faith,”  (?)  assumed  the  title  of  " The 

Second  Alexander  ” Aurangzib  was  given  to  ostenta- 
tious humility*  and  beyond  his  throne-name  'Alamgir* 


# Sha  Wuhan  ?s  first  Lais  or©  rupee  is  an  exception  to  this  rule : her© 
he  is  styled  Abu-l-Kuzafiar  Ndsir-ad-dfn  Muhammad  Sbah-Jaban 
Khurram , though  afterwards  his  lakab  is  always  Shihab«ad»dm,  and 
his  proper  name,  Khurram,  never  recurs.  This  coin  may  have  been 
struck  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  proclamation  as  Emperor,  which 
took  place  at  Lahore,  2 Jumada  L,  1037 ; and  the  style  may  have  been 
altered  when  he  ascended  the  throne  at  Agrah  a fortnight  later. 
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generally  called  himself  plain  Shah,  rarely  Padishah 
or  Padishah  Ghdzi,  and  only  twice  or  thrice  engraved 
his  lakab,  &€.,  in  the  forai  Muhayyi-ad-dia  Muhammad 
Bahadur.  A’zam  Shah  had  a title  of  his  own,  Padishah 
Mamalik , “King  of  Realms.”  Jabunddr  was  Padishah 
Johan  and  Sahib  Kir  an.  Niku-siyar  was  Pddishdhi 
mmdn  Shah  bidutfi-lldh  Muhammad , e{  Monarch  of  the 
Age,  King  by  the  grace  of  God”  Ahmad  used  the 
epithet  Bahadur,  and  hilamgir  II.  was  styled  Abu-i^Adi 
'Aziz-ad-din,  “Father  of  justice,  Honoured  of  the  Faith;15 
while  Shah -hi]  am  invented  a new  formula,  including  the 
title  «dl  “Defender  of  the 

divine  Faith/’  &c. 

One  of  Jahangir's  inscriptions  contains  an  anagram  ; 

AJUfjSj  %a)j^  jtyjj 

“ The  letters  of  Jahangir  and  AUdhu  AIcbar 
Are  equal  in  value  from  the  beginning  of  time.” 

This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  (3), 
a (6),  S (1),  o (50),  J (20),  u?  (10),  and  j (200),  of  J&W. 
and  those  of  aUf,  1 (1),  J J (30,  30),  » (5),  \ (1), 
£ (20),  v (2),  j (200),  when  added  together,  respectively 
make  up  the  sum  of  289. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  inscriptions  after 
Jahangir  is  very  regular.  Persian  distichs  become  rare, 
and  the  ICalimah , with  the  mint  and  month/  occupies  the 
obverse, and  the  imperial  titles  the  reverse  of  Shah-Jahan's 
money,  sometimes  entirely  in  the  area,  sometimes  divided 
between  area  and  margin ; while  the  Hijrah  date  and  regnal 
year  are  variously  distributed  between  the  obverse  and 
reverse:  on  some  coins  the  Four  Khalifa  and  their  virtues, 
fallowed'  by  the  mint,  surround  the  Kalimah.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  the  Nisdrs  (see  § 7)  are  more  elementary.  The 
usurpers  Murad  and  Shuja1  imitated  Shah*Jah4n,s  arrange- 

#'  The  names  of  months  rarely  occtir  after  am,  1041. 
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■ment,  Aurangsrib,  however,  introduced  a new  style,  and 
in  spite  of  his  orthodoxy,  abolished  the  profession  of  faith. 
The  reason  was,  however,  a proof  of  reverence ; for  he 
was  afraid  lest  the  sacred  words  should  pass  with  the 
" coins  into  i£  unworthy  places  and  fall  under  the  feet  of 
infidels.”*  The  obverse  contains  the  mint  and  the 
■ for  null  a ffIn  the  year  . . , 

of  his  reign  of  tranquil  prosperity/’  while  the  reverse  has 
the  Emperor’s'  simple  titles  or  else  the  Persian  distich, 

j oV^5"  jp  Ai 

SaasOjj  •JaAia 1 ® 

which  has  been  rendered  :f 

Through  all  the  world  he  struck  his  sun-like  coin  of  golden  ore, 
Shah  Aurangzib  (throne-ornament)  of  earth  the  conqueror. 

Marginal  inscriptions  were  abolished  (save  on  a few 
examples),  and  never  reappear  in  the  series. 

The  jidus  formula  and  the  mint 

continue  to  occupy  the  obverse  to  the  end  of  the  series.  The 
reverse  inscription  of  all  the  succeeding  Emperors  from 
Bahadur  to  Muhammad  Akbar  II.  consists  of  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  sovereign,  preceded  by  the  word  or 
4^Cw,  **  Auspicious  money  ; ” except  in  the  case  of 
Jahandar,  Farrukh-siyar,  and  Baff-ad-darajat,  and  some 
of  Shah-’ Alamos  coins,  when  Persian  formulas  were  again 
employed.  One  Emperor  alone,  the  devout  ’Alamgir  IL, 
restored  for  a single  year  the,  Muhammadan  Katimah 
and  the  Pour  Khalifs  with  their  virtues,  which  had  been 
in  disuse  since  Shah-Jab&Ps  reign. 

The  names  of  the  coins  of  the  Moghul  Emperors  appear 


* Khfifi  Kh$n,  ED.  vis.  241, 

t E,  S,  Poole,  Ca  t.  (loins  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia,,  kxxm 
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to  have  been  numerous,  if  Abu-l-Faai’s  account  * of 
Akbar's  coinage  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  whole 
series.  The  general  term  for  a gold  coin  m mohr, 
commonly  called  mohur  (a  " seal v or  "impression**); 
for  a silver  coin,  rupee  (or  more  accurately  rap  iff), 
and  for  the  copper  coin  dam . Bat  in  Akbar’s  time 
the  different  varieties  and  subdivisions  had  separate 
names,  Abu-1- FazFs  list  of  these  names  ought  to  he  of 
great  value  to  the  numismatist,  but,  in  fact,  it  forms 
but  another  instance  of  the  incapacity  of  oriental  (and 
for  that  matter  most  European)  historians  to  describe 
accurately  or  systematically  the  coins  which  passed  under 
their  own  eyes,  Al-Makrizfs  well-known  treatise  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  is  the  best  account  we  have  of  Arabic 
numismatics  by  an  Arabic  writer,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
what  it  might  easily  have  been  made,  had  the  author 
made  an  adequate  study  of  his  subject.  Abu-l-Fazl  gives  a 
long  list  of  names,  without  supplying  the  necessary  means 
of  identifying  the  coins  to  which  they  belong.  Many  of 
the  types  he  describes  do  not  appear  to  have  'been 
preserved  in  any  collection,  whilst  many  existing  coins 
are  not  described.  His  list  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
as  follows.  All  are  round  coins,  unless  otherwise 
described. 


Gonn, 


Akbae’s  Coinage. 


Sihanmkf  or  100  mohr  piece*  (Maksud's  work.) 

Obv.  Kalimah.  Margin,  Jj^j  4JJI 

(Kor.  ii.  208). 

Rev.  Margin,  ^UaJUJI 

&SX& 1 4JUf 


* J(n4  Ahbart,  Bloehmatm’d  twins.,  i.  31  ff.  Compare  E.  Thomas, 

Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Delhi,  418  t. 
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100  mohr  piece  (improved  by  'Alt  Ahmad). 

Obv,  tJkXj  jUj  Jua$l 

Rov.  «&U t j^jjJ 1 ^AaIseswI I ^JUJl 

4»>  Lo»aO»  !j!  UkJlw <&Saht& 

A third  variety  was  engraved  with  two  Persian  ruM’fs 
of  Faizi. 

li 'alias,  or  50  mohr  piece,  was  inscribed  with  a ruba’i  of 
FMzl 

At mah,  both  round  and  square,  had  also  a ruba,i. 

Bimat,  or  20  mohr  piece,  both  round  and  square. 

Clivgal , or  double  mohr , square. 

Sound  La'l-i  Jaldli \ or  double  mohr  in  weight  and  value  ; 
inscr.  jJs»S  aJJI,  and  Q.ssui  b. 

Of  single  mohrs  there  were  eight : — 

(1)  Round: 

AftdM,  worth  3,2  rupees : *)  obv.  all®*  j*&»!  <sdJS ; 
IlUhi,  worth  10  rupees  : ) rev.  mint  and  date. 

9 Adi  gut  leak,  worth  9 rupees  : <4**b  and  W* 

Mohr 9 worth  9 rupees  : with  Ttalimah . 

(2)  Square  : 

Square  La9 hi  Jaldli \ worth  10  rupees  : obv.^*£»f  «lUI  ; 
rev.  A$*)ba*  fjg*,. 

' Mid' ini,  worth  10  rupees : inscr.  b ; also  round , 

worth  9 rupees. 

(3)  [Other  shapes,  not  so  stated]  : 

Mihrabi,  worth  9 rupees. 

Qhalidrgeshah,  worth  12  rupees  (Thomas  says  30)* 

Of  half* mohrs,  three  : — 

Gird  = | IMhij  same  inscriptions. 

Shan  = | Lal-i  Jalili, 

Salmi  ~ | Adlgutkah. 

h 
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Of  quarter-mohrs , three  : 
i SdlmL 


Mali*  sb  | Aftubu 
Mm=z  y Ilabi  and  Jalalu 
Of  other  fractions 
Panj  =s  I Ilahf. 

Pandan  s=  £ La’l-i  Jalali : lily  and  wiki  rose  on  two  sides 
Sunni  « | Ilahf ; obv.  aJLII  ; rev,  Jj*.. 

J£a£«  sb  7yilahi : wild  rose  on  both  sides. 

Zarafe  = 7V  Ilahi : „ „ 

Silver. 

Rupee,  round  Y worth  40  dams : obv. 

JaMlah,  square  ) ; rev.  date. 

V;  ,JDardss:|;'Jaldiah.; 

' ' Cham  as’  £ ''  „ ■ ■ 

Pandit  « n 
■ Asht  sss^jj- 
Dasd  = „ 

JMa  = Ty 

**  fo  » 

Copper. 

Dim,  originally’ called  Paimh  or  Bahl&U;  obv.  mint  ; 

rev.  date.-  ' 

AdMteh  =s  | dam 
P&ulah  s*  I*  „ '' 

Damri~  \ - „ 


&b#4*F$d[  &dd$  that  mohp,  rupees,  and  ddM^  iorm  the 
t> . usual ; e^mnjemal  eurrenej. , ; ;Ee  ’ also  ■ m^ntiom  that  in ' 
the  2%tk year  of  JJkbar-s  of;  inohr  yvere 

the'.  was'1 

quite  pure,  and  worth  40<j  Mm  ; themo&r  (360  <Mm$)  ; 
the  nmhr  redneKl  by  wear  (355  darns),  and  the  mahv 
much  rubbed  (350  dams);  also  three  kinds  of  rttpws, 

< •’■.  4r.*.<k'/,.''ie'ri  wa'*a , %%tt.-iMaL  ■.  «b:*$  «^w^! *Y  tiii'jt  i 'iCv-;1  £•!,::$  ' , 

i:Ii 
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were  modified- in  the  29th  and  86fch  years  of  the  reign. 

It  is  clear  that  Abu-l-Eazl  is  writing  of  Akbar’s  later 
coinage,  after  the  introduction  of  the  ll&M  issues,  and 
that  he  does  not . concern  himself  much  with  the  eaxiier 
coins,  which  he  refers  to  under  the  name  of  *fthe  old 
round  Akhcirshdhi”  In  silver,  he  only  mentions  Ildhi 
rupees  and  jaldlahs , though  he  refers  to  the  older  Ka~ 
limah  coins  in  gold  as  mohrs.  He  is  obviously  wrong  in 
attributing  an  issue  of  Lasl-i  Jaldlis  to  the  27th  year  of 
the  reign,  for  it  was  not  till  the  28th  year  that  the  Ildhi 
era  and  the  formula  Jalla  Jaldluhu  were  introduced. 
Of  Akbaris  large  coins  (100,  50,  20,  and  2 mohr  pieces) 
not  one  is  known  in  modern  collections ; hut  a five  mohr 
piece  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (no.  28),  which 
is  not  mentioned  in  Abu-l-Fazl’s  list.  A few  of  the 
single  mohrs  may  be  identified.  Nos.  50  and  51  are 
undoubtedly  Mihrdbis  from  their  shape,  resembling  the 
arch  of  a niche  for  prayer,  and  the  lozenge-shaped  coin 
no.  168  may  be  a variety  of  this  species.  The  Chahdr 
goshcth,  or  “four-cornered,”  sounds  very  like  thesame  thing. 
No  coin  of  Akbar  in  the  Museum  bears  the  inscriptiou 
O***  ^ (O  Protector)*  j but  it  appears  on  some  of 
Jahangir's  issues.  Of  the  Ilahi  gold,  no.  165  m an  Aftdbi, 
and  164  a or  quarfcer-Aftabi ; but  no.  163  has  the 
inscriptions'  M the  square  Jalati , only  it  is  round, 
It  seems  prpbable:  that  Abu-l-FazI,  whilst  describing  a 
>oundv2h^  to'-  tiro  inbh rs,  omitted  to 

mention  that  thSre  was  also  a;  round  It#%i  Jaldli  single 
rnoiiri  He  also  entirbljr ignores  ihe  singul^ 

. issue;  of  Fathpfir  ^ in ' 986,:  ''etc.,;and;df  ^'l&.rdh^ZafhrdEarm  ; 
Of  ldQO,  though  theso  have  the  peculiarities  of  a square 
;:fdrin>^.ahd  a heavier- weight  thamihor^ 
of  value  seems  to  have1 ^ de|^nded  upon  the  purity,  and 

ifii . ^eat$8Iy ■> 

lift;  lyi;:  v/,  _ ylVy ;;  * V^'V 
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not  upon  the  weight,  and  this  cannot  be  tested  without 
injuring  the  coins.  Of  the  silver  pieces  mentioned  by 
Abu-l-FazI,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  Mugee  in  (e.g.) 
no.  177,  and  the  square  Jalalah  in  179  and  185,  etc. ; 
the  Barb  in  184,  the  Cham  in  188,  the  Asht  in  202,  etc. ; 
Of  the  copper,  the  Bams  and  half  Bams  (Adhelahs),  are 
called  fulus  on  their  inscriptions,  and  tankahs  and  double 
tankahs  occur.* 

In  J ah&ngir’s  Memoirs  + some  names  of  his  coins  are 
recorded,  but  they  only  refer  to  phenomenal  pieces.  The 
Nur-i  Shahi  was  equal  to  2000  tolahs,  the  Nur-i  Johan 
to  1000,  the  Nur-i  daulat  to  500,  the  Nur-mohr  to  100. 
Th q tolah  was  substituted  for  the  gold  rupee  (i.e.  mohr). 
There  were  corresponding  pieces  in  silver.  The  tolah 
was  probably  the  heavier  coin  issued  by  Jah&ngxr  in  the 
first  five  years  of  his  reign. 

The  weight  of  the  Moghul  coinage,  allowing  for  wear, 
is  strikingly  exact  and  uniform,  as  soon  as  the  uncertainty 
of  the  earliest  issues  is  passed.  There  are  no  gold  coins  of 
Babar  in  the  British  Museum,  but  his  silver  pieces  weighed 
from  69  to  73  grs,,  and  were  doubtless  intended  for 
dirhams  of  the  Timuri  standard,  not  rupeeB.  Hum&yun 
struck  small  gold  pieces  of  13  to  16  grs.  and  8 grs.  (J 
and  $ ofdinar),  and  silver  of  37,  47,  68,  71,  72,  73, 110, 
112,  113,  and 180  grs.,  in  which  we  may  perhaps  trace  a 
transition  from  the  Transoxine  dirham  to  the  full  rupee 


weight  of  180  grs.  Akbar,  vrith  his  habitual  compre- 
hension of  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  ; began  at  once 
with  an  Indian  standard,  and  bis  weights  of  170  grs.  for 
the  gold  mohr,  and  180  for  the  silver  rupee,  continued 
to  be  the  accepted  model,  with  lew  .exceptions, 
throughout  the  -rule  of  his  dynasty,  His  gold  coins  (in 
the  British  Museum  series)  vary  in  weight  from  166  to 

* See  below,  § viii.  t XransL  Major  D.  Price,  p.  11. 
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169,  and  only  a few  worn  coins  drop  to  164,  162,  and 
one  to  157.  The  square  issue  of  Fathpur  and  Lahore 
986 — 8,  and  U rdu-Zaf ar- Karin  rise  to  a different  standard 
of  186  to  187  grs.,  with  sub-divisions  of  93  and  46  : but 
the  object  of  this  alteration  is  not  known,  nor  is  it 
referred  to  by  the  historians.  In  992,  the  new  IlaM 
issue  was  introduced,  with  the  weight  at  first  of  187, 
and  later  of  168  (for  170).  A few  early  gold  coins 
weigh  only  18  and  9 grs.,  like  Hum&yun’s,  and  two  "of 
a.h.  988  weigh  15  grs.  The  silver  coinage  was  clearly 
intended  to  weigh  180  grs.,  though  most  of  the  existing 
specimens  are  reduced  a few  grains  by  wear.  The  half 
rupee  weighs  from  86  to  89  grs. ; the  quarter  from  42 
to  44 ; and  the  eighth,  from  19  to  21.  JaMngir  for  the 
first  five  years  of  his  reign,  up  to  a.h.  1019,  used  a 
weight  of  202,  rising  finally  to  211  grs.,  for  his  gold  coins, 
and  212,  rising  to  220,  for  his  rupees  (and  105-106  for 
the  half-rupee) : but  after  1019,  except  in  the  case  of 
four  coins  of  Kandah&r  and  Kashmir,  he  reverted  to 
Akbar’s  standard,  and  his  mohr  weighs  about  168,  and 
his  quarter- mohr  42,  while  his  rupee  weighs  about  176 
grs.,  and  the  half-rupee,  89.  One  five-mohr  piece  of  his 
is  preserved,  weighing  843  grs.,  which  gives  168f  to  the 
mohr.  SMh-Jahan,  Aurangzib,  Bahadur,  Muhammad, 
etc.,  follow  the  same  standard}  but  a few  of  Farrukh- 
siyar’s  rupees,  struck  at  Katak  and  JaMngirnagar,  rise 
as  high  as  187  grs. 

A curious,  variety  of  gold  coin  was  issued  by  Farrukh- 
siyar,  Muhammad,  and  ’^larngir  EL,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  mohrs.  The  coins  of  this  type  are  very  small, 
with  a diameter  of  ‘4  to  "5in.  for  the  larger,  weighing  51 
to  53  grs.,  and  of  ‘3  or  -35  for  the  smaller,  Weighing  22grs. 
In  the  character  of  the  engraving  they  resenibie  other 
small  issues  of  Southern  India,  and  two  of  their  hjiats 
are  in  the  Deccan,  Imtiyaz-garh  and  GutL  The;  former 
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has  always  been  read  Karrah,  »j&>,  the  city  in  the  Duab, 
and  the  word  beneath  it  has  been  interpreted  as  referring 
to  the  coin  : “ decoration  of  Karra  b."  There  can  bo  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  two  form  a compound  name 
Imtiyaz-garb,  jUiot,  “ Distinction  Fort,”  or  “ Fort 
par  excellence which,  according  to  Mr,  C.  J.  Rodgers, 
was  a name  given  by  Aurangzlb  to  Adwani,  the  Adorn 
of  the  maps,  a little  north  of  Guti.  The  close  similarity 
of  its  style  would  lead  one  to  look  for  the  third  mint, 
Gangpur,  in  the  same  neighbourhood  : but  the  district  of 
Gangpur  is  in  Chutia  Nagpur.  Possibly  it  has  some 
traditional  connexion  with  the  old  Ganga  dynasty  of 
Talkad  in  Mysore ; or  it  may  relate  to  one  of  the  sacred 
rivers  of  Southern  India.  Of  its  Deccan  fabric  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 


VI 


IMAGES  AND  ZODIACAL  SIGNS 

The  Moghul  Emperors,  with  the  exception,  of 
Aurangzib  ’Alamgfr  and  his  name-sake  ’Alamgir  II., 
were  far  from  strict  in  their  observance  of  the  laws  of 
, the  Koran.  As  has  been  seen,  they  were  commonly 
addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ; they  married 
unbelieving  wives,  instead  of  making  them  merely  con- 
cubine slaves  in  accordance  with  the  orthodox  custom 
of  IsUm,  and  their  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  was 
free  from  the  trammels  of  Koranic  Puritanism.  They 
were  fond  of  pictures  and  sculpture,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  the  divine  ordinance  which  prohibited  the 
representation  of  living  beings  in  art,  They  even 
delighted  to  adorn  -their  palaces  with  paintings  and 
statues  portraying  scenes  which  belong  to  the  sacred 
traditions  of  Christianity,  and  images  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  portraits  of  St.  John  Baptist  contributed  to 
the  decoration  of  their  Court.  The  same  disregard  Of 
orthodox  prejudices  may  be  occasionally  observed  on 
their  coinage.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  Muslim  profession 
of  faith  occupied  its  rightful  place  on  Akbar’s  coins,  no 
profane  image  desecrated  the  formula  : but  after  the 
EthperOr  had  discovered  the  errors  of  Isl&m  and  had 
• ^Hgion,”  the  objection  to 

the  representation  of  living  things  on  the  corns  was  nO 
longer  in  force.  Yet  Akbar  used  images  very  sparingly.: 
A falcon  is  depicted  on  the  first  and  only  coin  - of  Ashy: 
possibly  in  allusion  to  the  conquering  swoop  of  the’ 
■ besieging  army,  • A ' duck " appears  - on  a coin  of 
Agrak.  Another  gold  coin,  without  the  name  of  the 
mint,  bears  a curious  representation  6f  a croVhed  avch#, 
i '.with* "stretched'  bow  and  '-sheaf  of  arrows(  followed  by  a 
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woman,  who  draws  back  her  long  veil  from  her  face. 
This  may  refer  to  the  submission  (in  a.h.  1013,  the  date 
of  this  coin)  of  the  King  of  Bijapur,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  the  gift  of  his  daughter  to  be  the  bride  of 
Prince  Daniy61,  Akbar’s  son. 

Jahangir’s  use  of  images  on  the  coinage  was  much  more 
marked  than  his  father’s.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign  (1020)  he  ventured  upon  the  daring  innovation  of 
engraving  his  own  portrait  on  some  of  his  gold  coins. 
He  is  represented  in  bust  with  head  turned  to  the 
left,  and  face  wearing  only  a moustache  the  shoulders 
are  covered  by  a brocaded  dress,  and  a turban  adorned 
with  the  imperial  jikkah  or  egret  is  on  his  head  j his  hand 
holds  sometimes  a book,  sometimes  fruit ; and  sometimes 
he  bolds  .a  book  in  one  band  and  a goblet  in  the  other. 
If,  as  is  probable,  the  book  is  intended  for  the  Koran,  its 
combination  with  a wine-cup  must  have  been  regarded 
by  orthodox  Muslims  as  an  outrage.  In  the  following 
year  (1021),  and  in  1028,  JaMngir  placed  on  some  of  his 
gold  pieces  his  royal  person  seated  cross-legged  ona  throne, 
with  the  inseparable  goblet  raised  in  his  right  hand,  and 
with  an  aureole  or  nimbus  round  his  head,  which  he  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  Christian  paintings,  but  which 
wears  a singularly  incongruous  air  in  conjunction  with 
the  wine-cup  and  the  Emperor’s  bacchanalian  pose.  On 
the  reverse  of  most  of  these  portrait  coins  is  a lion 
surmounted  by  the  sun,  apparently  setting  behind  it,  or, 
in  astrological  language  Sol  in.  constellations  Leorm,  the 
sun  entering  the  sign  Leo ; but  on  some  coijis  the  sun 
^appears  without  . the  lion.  The  presence  of  the  sun  has ' 
been  explained  as  a reference  to  the;  fact  that  Jah&ngir 
'Vwaa-b prn-oa:':a..  Sunday ; but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  sun’s . image  appears  in  virtue  of  the  tendency 
towards  solar  Worship  which  undoubtodly  found  en- 
couragement under  Akbaiy  and  was  never  positively 
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repudiated  by  his  successor.  It  is  possible  that  the  choice 
of  the  zodiacal  sign  Leo  may  be  connected  with  the 
month  (rather  than  the  day)  of  the  Emperor's  birth, 
which  was  surrounded  by  mysterious  omens  and  spiritual 
agencies,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  historians. 

It  is  not  probable  that  these  u bacchanalian  coins/' 
as  they  have  been  called,  were  intended  for  general 
circulation.  They  would  have  caused  deep  umbrage  to 
any  orthodox  Sunnis  into  whose  hands  they  fell,  and 
even  Shiya'is,  with  all  their  freedom  from  traditional 
prejudice,  would  hardly  have  relished  these  vinous  repre- 
sentations. The  portrait-coins  were  doubtless  in  the 
nature  of  medals  or  presentation  pieces,  rather  than 
money  for  circulation.  The  ordinary  coinage  without 
‘images  continued  to  be  struck  simultaneously  with  the 
" bacchanalian '**  issues. 

On  the*  other  hand,  the  well-known  zodiacal  coins  of 
Jahangir  were  certainly  intended  to  pass  as  ordinary 
money,  and  generally  took  the  place  of  the  common 
coinage  of  the  Agra  mint  during  the  eight  years  of  their 
issue  (1027-84).  Tavernier,  who  visited  the  court  of 
Aurangzib  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  the  first  to  report  the  pretty  legend  that  Nur-Jaban, 
the  Emperor's  gif  ted  wife,  begged  her  adoring*  husband 
to  allow,  her  twenty-four  hours  of  supreme  sovereignty, 
and,  on  obtaining  his  consent,  immediately  issued  the 
celebrated  zodiacal  coins,  having  previously  bad  the 
necessary  bullion  collected  and  the  dies  engraved  with  her 
own  name  .and  that  of  the  Emperor.  The  story  is  refuted 
by  the  zodiacal  coins  themselves  : they  do  not,  as  a rule, 
bear  N fir- Jahin's  name  ; and  instead  of  being  all  of  one 
• date/ted  issued  within  twenty -four hours,  fheyAre  spread'; 

■ mBV  :eight'years,^,;;.':  Jahangir ’sown,  account  of  the  origin;-/ 

• > (not  in  • ths.  British  •' Musobtu) ; •' 

mm®  as  well  a*  that  pt  Jahangir,  anti,,' hear laths* ; 
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of  these  pieces  is  doubtless  correct  and  authentic.  He  says 
in  his  Memoirs ,*  “ Formerly  it  was  customary  to  strike 
my  name  on  one  side  of  the  coin,  and  that  of  the  place, 
and  the  month,  and  the  year  of  the  reign,  on  the  obverse. 
It  now  occurred  to  my  mind  that,  instead  of  the  name 
of  the  month,  the  figure  of  the  sign  of  the  zodiac 
corresponding  to  the  particular  month,  should  be  stamped. 
For  instance,  in  the  month  of  Farwardm,  the  figure  of  a 
ram,  in  Ardibihist  that  of  a bull,  and  so  on  j that  is,  in 
every  month  in  which  a coin  might  be  struck,  the  figure 
of  the  constellation  in  which  the  sun  might  be  at  the 
time,  should  be  impressed  on  one  side  of  it,  This  was 
my  own  innovation  : it  had  never  been  done  before.” 

The  British  Museum  possesses  an  unrivalled  series 
of  these  zodiacal  issues.f  It  includes  a complete  set  of 
all  the  zodiacal  signs  in  genuine  mohrs,  with  several 
varieties  of  each  sign,  in  all  forty-three  specimens  ; 
seven  signs  (fourteen  coins)  of  the  silver  zodiacal  rupees, 
in  which  a complete  set  of  the  signs  is  not  known  to 
exist;  ten  gold  and  one  silver  specimen  of  mediaeval 
forgeries,  and  a complete  series  of  the  signs  in  modern 
imitation  half-rupees.  Some  of  the  signs  are  rarer  than 
others,  and  Aquarius  is  especially  rare  in  both  metals. 
The  figures  of  the  various  signs,  combined  with  the 
solar  rays,  as  a rule  agree  with  their  traditional  repre- 
sentation. The  ram,  humped  bull,  embracing  twins. 
Crab,  lion,  scales,  scorpion,  centaur,  capricorn,  and  two  fish 
present  no  special  peculiarities.  But  Virgo  appears  in 
three  different  forms  on  the  genuine  mohrs ; first  as  the 

known  date,  1034.  Gneof  these,  'ofgfte.sIgji  Gatwer,  and  mint  Ajrafr,  ; 

Bonneville,  and  mentioned  by  Marsden,  Num.  Orient.  680. 

tbe  latest,  1034.  ' ,,  , ' / , 
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traditional  standing  winged  figure  with  ear  of  corn; 
secondly,  as  a squatting  woman  with  a braid  of  hair 
down  her  back, — a typical  Indian  figure;  and  thirdly, 
as  a woman  with  a pitcher  on  her  head,  who  might  be 
described  as  a female  Aquarius ; and  a fourth  form, 
of  a dancing  girl,  appears  on  one  of  the  forged  mohrs. 
Aquarius  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a pitcher  of 
water,  or  by  the  pitcher  alone. 

The  zodiacal  coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  have  always 
attracted  much  attention  and  emulation  among  collectors. 
The  Hindis  after  a time  came  to  regard  them  as  talis- 
mans, to  be  worn  prophylactically  round  the  neck,*  and 
English  ladies  have  not  despised  them  as  ornaments. 
They  hare  consequently  been  extensively  forged,  and 
few  collections  exist  which  do  not  contain  some  of  these 
imitations.  A distinction,  however,  must  be  drawn 
between  different  classes  of  these  forgeries.  There  is 
(1)  a small  class  of  gold  zodiacal  mohrs  which  are  clearly 
ancient,  and  in  spite  of  their  rude  workmanship  and  the 
peculiar  forms  of  the  zodiacal  signs,  may  not  be  forgeries 
at  all,  but  merely  trial-pieces  of  Jahangir’s  time:  such 
are  nos.  333c,  339,  and  346a,  all  of  the  year  1030  and 
16th  of  the  reign,  Which  are  represented  in  the  lowest 
line  of  Plate  X.  On  the  whole,  I believe  them  to  be 
almost  contemporary  imitations.  Then  (2)  there  are 
more  recent  forgeries,  distinguished  by  a certain  crude- 
ness and  sharpness  in  the  drawing  and  execution  of  the 
figures,  and  a tendency  to  blunder  in  the  Persian  in- 
scriptions ; these  are  numbered,  in  the  gold,  376  to  384 
in  the  Catalogue ; and  there  is  but  one  silver  forgery  of 

* Marsden  states  tliat  liie  zodiacal  ooins  oame  from  Mr.  Crow, 
formerly  chief  o£  the  Sdrafc  factory  of  the  East  India  Company  • and 
adds  that  tho  Hiodds  treated  them  m talismans.  Lieut,  fidward 
Moor  of  the  oporitiions  :,af::Captciin  Little's  Deidchmenf,  00) 

mentions  the  sale  of  a set  of  zodiacal  mohrs  at  Bombay  ia  1790  for 
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this  class,  the  rupee  no.  385.  In  the  representation  of 
Virgo,  the  forgeries  show,  besides  the  usual  type  (as 
the  true  coin  338,  and  the  forgery  378),  a curious  figure 
of  a dancing  woman,  which  does  not  occur  on  any 
genuine  mohr  at  present  known.  Finally  (3),  there  is  a 
class  of  modern  half-rupees  which,  unlike  the  first  two 
classes,  can  never  have  been  intended  to  pass  as  counter- 
feit money,  but  must  have  been  either  an  avowedly  new 
currency,  or  else  intended  merely  as  ornaments.  They 
are  struck  from  the  same  dies  as  the  imitation  gold 
mohrs,  or  from  dies  closely  resembling  them ; and  thus 
bearing  inscriptions  peculiar  to  mohrs,  aad  not  borne 
by  rupees,  would  have  been  immediately  detected.  They 
were  probably  struck  to  please  somebody’s  fancy,  and 
tradition  ascribes  them  to  a Frenchman,  Colonel  Martine, 
Well  known  in  the  history  of  the  Company’s  power  in 
India,  j but  Marsden  denies  this,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Colonel’s  personal  friends. 

In  spite  of  general  indications  in  the  style  and  fabric, 
there  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
imitation  from  the  geuuiue  mohrs,  and  numismatists  axe 
frequently  found  to  differ  in  their  decisions.  In  dis- 
tinguishing the  British  Museum  forgeries,  the  late 
Mr.  James  Gibbs’  experience  has  proved  of  value.* 

# See  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Banal  Asiatic  -Society, 
tiv*  155460!  and  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Benyat,  1883, 
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NI8ARS  OR  PRESENTATION  MONEY 

Among  the  coins  of  the  Moghul  Emperors,  from  Ja- 
hangir onwards,  certain  pieces,  generally  of  small  size, 
hear  the  word  nisar  (jUi),  which  means  “ scattering.” 
These  coins  were  struck  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
among  the  crowd  on  the  occasion  of  certain  festivities, 
such  as  marriages,  or  progresses  of  state,  and  the  like. 
They  were  in  fact  a species  of  Maundy  Money.  The 
custom  is  common  in  Eastern  countries  and  survives  to 
the  present  day.  The  Moghul  coins  struck  for  this 
purpose  (except  Aurangzib’s)  are  economically  thin  for 
their  diameter,  and  weigh  from  43  to  44  grains  (i.e.  £ mohr 
or  rupee) ; but  one  weighs  88  grains,  and  another  22. 
They  are  executed  with  considerable  elegance,  and  have 
a border  of  dots.  Aurangzib’s,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
clumsy  and  thick,  of  South  Indian  fabric,  and  weigh  44 
grains.  The  British  Museum  contains  no  specimen  of 
Jahangir’s  nisar s,  but  Mr.  Rodgers  has  described  three, 
of  Ajmirin  the  10th  year  of  the  reign,  Ahmadabad  in 
the  13th,  and  Agrah  in  the  14th  year  ; and  also  two  of 
Shah-JaMn,  of  Kashmir  and  Lahore ; and  adds  that  he 
has  never  seen  any  others.*  The  British  Museum, 
however,  has  ten  of  these  coins,  viz:— 

Shah-Jahm.  dt  Agrah,  1038,  Y.R.  2.  (3) 

M Lahore,  1044,  Y.R,  7.  (3) 

Al  Lahore,  1049,  Y.R.  13.  (3) 

. . .M  BmyMdm,  -1060, V.K.  24, (3) ' 

•>  /R  Kashmir,  1061,  Y.R.  25. 

M Shuhjah&mMd,  1067,  Y.R.  31.  (2) 
(posthumous)  N Sh&bjaWtnulmcI,  1009.  Ko  regnal  year  (3) 

• Procefd-Sitjs  o/  the  Astatic  Society  of  Jimgal,  1883.  : 
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Aummjzib.  N CMnapatun,  1 103,  Y.R..  85. 

N Chfnapatan,  11  If,  YJt.  4.r. 
JaJurnddr.  /B  Shahj aha nabad , 1124.  (7) 

’Alamglr  II.  At  Akbarabad,  1171,  Y.E.  4. 

All  Shah- Jalian’s  ninth's  save  one  (where  it  may  be 
obliterated)  have  an  initial  letter  3 over  thej.  The  same 
sign  (or  its  points)  appears  on  Jahanddr’s  mWtr,  but 
not  on  those  of  Aurangzib  or  ’Alamgir  II.  This  abbrevia- 
tion has  not  hitherto  been  noticed,  and  its  meaning  is 
enigmatical.  As  it  occurs  on  coins  of  four  different 
mints,  and  two  different  weights  (44  and  88  grs.)  it  can 
neither  be  a mint- mark  nor  a sign  of  denomination,,  • ■ ■ 
Nisdrs  were  used  for  other  purposes  than  scattering 
among  crowds.  The  word  is  also  used  as  signifying  the 
periodical  tribute  or  gift,  symbolical  of  homage,  rendered 
to  the  Moghul  Emperor  on  certain  festivals,  such  as  the 
anniversary  of  his  coronation,  or  New  Year’s  day.  Mr, 
Delmeriek  says*  that  “coins  used  to  be  specially  struck 
in  his  [Bahadur  II.’s]  name  and  offered  as  part  of  the 
customary  nazar  by  the  Resident  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Government,”  until  the  practice  was  abolished  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  “in  the  cold  season  of  1842-3.”  X have  no 
doubt  that  the  coins  used  for  this  purpose  were ; the 
pieces  issued  in  the  name  of  Shah-’ Alan),  of  Muhammad 
Akbar,  and  of  Bahadur  IX.,  at  ShahjaMnabM,  the 
residence  pf  the  titular  Emperors  under  British  pretee- 
tion.  They  are  numbered  in  Mte  Catalogue  nos.  1304.0, 

■ 1210-16,  1221-2,  and  in  style,  they  iclosely  resomble  the 
thin  half-rupee  nkcir  of  Sbdh-Jfehdu,  po,  669,  which  is 
IT  Sin.  bread,  yet  weighs  only  88  grs.  They  are  notin v 
coins  meant  (fqppir^ 

are  unmistakably  like  nisdrs,  though  the  name  does  not 
occur  in  their  inscriptions. 

‘ii1; ■ j'ij  I 
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In  connexion  with  occasional  coins  of  this  kind, 
mention  should  be  made  of  certain  abnormally  large  and 
heavy  pieces,  two  of  which,  though  not  the  largest,  are 
found  in  the  British  Museum  series.  These  are  both 
five-mohr  pieces,  issued  by  Akbar  at  Agrah  in  a.h.  971 
and  by  Jahangir  at  Agrah  in  1028,  and  weigh  respectively 
888  and  843  grains.  There  are  also  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  two  casts  of  a gigantic  200-mohr  piece 
of  Shah-Jaban,  5f  in.  in  diameter,  with  mint  Shah-jahan- 
&bad,  and  date  1064,  regnal  year  28.  It  is  represented  in 
the  Catalogue ipl.xxxiii.  The  inscriptions  are  as  follows: — 
Obv.  Area,  within  square, 

* — UJI  ^ 

i*  -i  i q- -•) — 

1 * 1 t*  ChmXm p— 3 I 

Vnn—»n mmmmmm 

Margin,  in  segments, 

o**  j* 

yw)  j^S*  *•>#* 

Rev.  Area,  within  square, 

r a ' 

MaTgin^inseginaiilla, 

; *31;  jjl  'qfjtfk  ,$  ^ «£. 

■ ••O-J  <CM»  Oft**"  ;*%  C*!j£  ‘pfM*1*  ijjpV  t ,-i  , 

K V; ; :: ' -0^^*  w**  *>V  JJ  . ■ 
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A drawing  of  a similar  200-mohr  piece,  of  the  same 
mint  and  date,  but  with  the  inscriptions  slightly  varied 
in  arrangement,  and  c-ib  jJa  p J9j|  instead 

of  C-ib  j£tj  jj,  was  exhibited  by  Mr,  J, 

Gibbs  at  a meeting  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
is  engraved  in  the  Proceedings  of  January,  1883,  General 
Sir  A.  Cunningham  states  that*  the  original  coin  was  at 
Patnah  some  fifty  to  eighty  years  ago.  According  to 
Bichardson,  it  weighed  above  70  oz.  (33,000  grs.),  and 
had  a diameter  of  4 inches.* 

Mr.  Gibbs  also  published  a photograph  of  a 100-mohr 
piece  of  Aurangzib,  struck  at  :Shiihj ahan Aba d,  a.h.  1083, 
Y.R.  15,  diameter  4 in,,  thickness  | in.,  weight  35  oz. 

4 dwt.,  or  1 6,880  grs,,  belonging  to  the  Maharaja  Sindhia.f 
One  like  it  was  at  Benares  45  years  ago,  according  to 
Sir  A.  Cunningham.  A silver  coin  of  Aurangzib’s  at 
Dresden,  issued  at  Sh&hjuhanabad  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign,  has  a diameter  of  4’4  in.,  and  a weight  of  5’ 15 
English  lbs.j 

General  Cunningham  is  of  opinion  that  these  large 
pieces  were  probably  “ Nazzarn&na  medals,”  given  to  the 
Emperor  by  nobles  who  paid  their  tribute  ip  a single 
lump  coin.  § That  such  large  pieces  were  hot  Ipfregupatly 
struck  is  shown  by  the  inventory  of  Jah&nglr’h  treasure 
given  by  William  Hawkins,  in  which  we  find  these 
items  : “ Of  another  sort  of  Coyne,  of  a thousand  rupias 
[f,e.  100  mohrs]  a piece,,  there  are  fcjrenty  thousand 
pieces.  Of  another  sort,  of  halfe  the  value,  there  are  ten  . 
thousand  pieces.  Of  another  sort  of  Gold,  of  twenty 
Tolas  a piece,  there  are  thirty  thousand  pieces.  Of 

* B is  referred  to  by  Tavernier,  and described  by  Jaiohardtem, 

' and,  'English 

0?‘ts»«.  641  ;r  Thomas,  Chronicle*,  fga 

'.i;- s f.  S '0.oCeei0gi: .0-$A''0:A 

j Thomas , f.c. 
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.another  sort  of  five  Tolas,  which  is  this  King’s  stamp,  of 
these  there  be  fiftie  thousand  pieces.”  There  were  also, 
in  silver,  “ of  another  sort  of  coin  of  Selim  Sha  this  King, 
of  an  hundred  Tolas  a piece,  forty  thousand  pieces,”*  &a. 
Aurangzib,  as  he  grew  old,  displayed  a notable  talent  for 
hoarding  money.  According  to  the  Venetian  physician 
Manouchi,he  devised  peculiar  safeguards  for  his  treasure. 
"He  caused  to  be  constructed  under  his  palace  at  Dely  two 
deepcaves,  supported  by  vast  marble  pillars.  Pilesof  gold 
were  stored  in  the  one,  and  of  silver  in  the  other;  and  to 
render  more  difficult  any  attempt  to  convey  away  his 
treasure,  he  caused,  of  both  metals,  pieces  to  be  made  of 
so  prodigious  a size  as  to  render  them  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  commerce,”  meaning  currency.!  Such,  no 
doubt,  are  the  pieces  belonging  to  the  Maharaja  Sindhia 
and  the  Dresden  Cabinet.  Doubtless,  the  reason  that  so 
few  of  these  unwieldy  coins  have  come  down  to  us  is 
that  they  were  melted  down  into  the  current  coin  of 
commerce. 


# The  Hawkins  Voyages  (Hakluyt  Society),  421-2, 
f See  Appendix  iv.  to  Bernier's  Travels , edited  by  Arch*  Constable 
( Oriental  Miscellmy)}  476. 
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COPPER  COINAGE 

The  rarest  of  all  Moghul  coins  are  those  of  copper 
The  British  Museum  possesses  seventeen  specimens  of 
the  early  local  issues  of  the  time  of  Bihar  and  Huma- 
yun,  thirty-nine  copper  coins  of  Akbar,  and  one  of 
Jah&ngir ; but  none  of  any  other  Emperor.  The  reason 
for  this  singular  scarcity  of  copper  is  the  general  use  of 
other  substances  for  petty  currency  in  India.  Cowries 
formed  the  chief  small  change  of  Bengal,  and  bitter  al- 
monds of  Bombay.  Admiral  John  Splinter  Stavorinus 
(1768-71)  states  that  “ copper  coin  is  not  seen  in  Bengal 
For  change  they  make  use  of  the  small  sea-shells  called 
cowries,  eighty  of  which  make  a poni ; and  sixty,  or  sixty- 
five  ponis,  according  as  there  are  few  or  many  cowries  in 
the  country,  make  a rupee.  They  come  from  the  Maidive 
Islands.  The  money-changers  sit  upon  all  the  bazars  with 
quantities  of  them,  to  furnish  the  lower  orders  with  change, 
for  the  purchase  of  necessaries.”*  The  same  authority  says 
that  at  Surat, <(  in  the  same  way  as  cowries  are  made  use 
of  in  Bengal,  as  the  lowest  medium  of  exchange,  almonds, 
which  are  called  badams,  are  employed  for  the  purpose 
here/'f  Linschoten  remarked  in  1584  that  almonds  were 
used  for  coins  at  S<irat,J  and  the  observation  is  confirmed 
by  Mandelslo  (1638),  who  says  that  thirty-six  almonds 
or  eighty  "kauret”  shells  went  to  the  pice.|  We  read 
of  ten  tons  of  cowries  being  ordered  by  our  Honourable 
Masters"  to  be  shipped  in  1753,  and  pf  a tribute  of 
“12,000  kahuna  of  cowries”  in  1803.JI  This  accounts 

. * Voyages  to  the  East  IntMes,  1708,  l.  461.2.  ' _ f Md.  iii.  10,  , 

; ixwi  Lintohoten  to  the 

.iv:,' W Hobson-Jobson^S.v. 
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for  the  absence  of  copper  coins  in  the  series  of  the  later 
Emperors. 

The  copper  currency  of  Akbar,  however,  was  abundant, 
as  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers  has  shown  in  his  valuable  papers  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal*  and  the 
Indian  Antiquary .f  Some  obscurity  exists  as  to  the 
weights  and  denominations  of  these  pieces,  Abu-1-Fazl 
enumerates  only  the  darn  (or  paisah),  and  its  half, 
quarter,  and  eighth.  But  the  word  dim  does  not  occur  by 
itself  on  the  coins.  Instead,  we  find  generally  the  vague 
term  fulus  which  means  “money,”  the  weight-de- 

nomination  tanhah  <*&3,  with  its  half 
quarter  eighth  a-®*-  and  sixteenth 

Atfuh.  ; and  the  forms  du  tdnki  or  double 

tdnki,  and  what  Mr.  Rodgers  reads  as  chu  icmki  >?-, 
four  tanUs;  though  the  Hindustani  form  y?  for  the 
Persian  jV?-  is  somewhat  unexpected.  The  mohr 
also  occurs;  and  the  damrd  \j*b,  and  damn  t 
These  terms  require  consideration. 

The  thirty-nine  specimens  .in  the  British  Museum  may 
be  classified  as  follows  : — 

.1.  FuLtis  : 307  to  325  grs.J 

Ahmaddbdd  a.h.  982  (wt.  312),  98%  (314). 

DehU,  IMhi  42-4  (37 =|). 

* xlix.  (1880)  j liv.  (1885).  f 1890,  July,  220-224. 

$ Mr.  Bodgers,  in  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  xlis. 
213-7,  and  Ind.  Antiq.,  1890,  gives  the  following  weights  of  fultis  and 
their  fractions :—Al war,  a.h.  968  (303);  Ahmaddbdd,  A.H.  980  (814), 986 
(318)  j Ajmir,  988  (313)  ; Attak  Bendres,  Ilahf  37  (316);  Burhanpfir, 
Ildhf  48(310);  Chitdr,  A.H.  999(314);  Dehli,  A.h.  981  (311),  IldhfSS (80S); 
Fathpdr,  A.H.  989  (319),  986  (78  = ±);  Gwdlior,  IldhfSS  (815);  Hisdr 
Firdzah,  a.h.  967  (320)  996  (314);  Jatmpdr,  970  (307);  Lahore,  a.h. 
087  (825),  97©  (816),  976  (289),  XMU  43  (293),  38  (39  = *)  ; tuoknow, 
a.h.  989  (317)  ; Mdlpdr,  985  (309)  ; Multdni  Vdhl  4,l  (312)  , Mdirhdl  (?)i 
A.H.  989  <37  » i)  r Urdd-JSafar-Karin.  IUy  42  (315),  &o.  I'heae  are  ; 
all  regular  in  weight,  and  in  accord  with  the  weights  of  hilde  ia  the  !. 
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Dogam,  a.h.  983  (312),  994  (321). 

Fathpur,  a.h.  987  (309),  988  (311). 

Gwalior , a.h.  9xx  (309). 

„ Ilahi  88  (316). 

Jampur,  a.h.  98a;  (312). 

Kabul,  Ilahi  32,  33  (155=!). 

Lahore,  a.h.  97a;  (310). 

„ Il&hi  39  (312),  43  (78=f),  86  (40=|). 

Mdlpur,  a.h.  985  (319). 

Multan,  I lain  37  (310). 

Ndrnol,  a.h.  963  (325),  965  (317),  980  (311),  982  (312). 

„ Il&hi  36  (128). 

* Vrdu-Zafar-Kann , a,h.  1000  (307). 

Mint  obliterated  a.h.  966  (315),  980  (314),  987  (314,  318). 

2.  Tahrah.* 

JBairdtah,  Il&hi  44  (634,  644,  316). 

No  Mint,  Il&hi  year  obliterated  (36 : j^tli 

3.  TiNKf  (all  Agrah).f 

1 T&nki,  Hah!  47  (58). 

2 „ 46  (116)  ; 47  (120) ; 50  (122). 

4 „ ,,  47  (244). 

4.  Mohr. 

Uahabas,  Ilahi  31  (315). 

5.  No  Denomination. 

Agrah,  Il&hi  4a;  (67). 


• Mr.  Rodgers  (ubi  supra)  deaoribes  tankahs  of.  818,  620, 623,  626f5, 
and  626  grs„  and  of  327  and  315grs.j  half-taakaha  (so  specified  in 
their  inscriptions),  of  317,  809,  and  318  grs.  j a fawrter-tSnJtah  of  168 
grs.j  an  eighth  of  89,6  gt*.  (*ic)  s and  sixteenths  of  37-6  and  38’5  grs. , 
all  so  specified.  ■ ' .>  A' 'ff, 

f Mr.  Eodgers  (ubi  supra)  publishes  a 1 tAnki  pieoe  of  Lahore  (?) 
U«iU6  (5 9 gr».),and others  of  69, 68*8 grs.  j 2 tdnki  piecesof  Agrah 
s^(^.:.SnAW9;;gfs;i:. . 4,  tAnkipiaoes  ■ of 
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According  to  the  Ain-i  Akban  the  dam  or  copper  unit 
of  Akbar  weighed  1 tolah , 8 mashas,  7 ratis , or,  at  Mr. 
Thomas’s  estimate  of  the  rati,  323'5  grs.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  the  coins  which  are  named  fulus  in  their  in- 
scriptions, and  weigh  from  807  to  825  grs.,  are  dams, 
whilst  the  Kabul  specimen  of  153  grs.  is  an  adhelah  or 
half-dam ; the  Lahore  piece  of  78  grs.  a paulah  or  qnarter- 
d&m ; and  the  two  coins  of  86  and  37  grs.  damns  or 
eighths  of  a dam.  Mr.  Eodgers  has  published  a half- 
dfim  specifically  so  named)  of  148‘7  grs.,  a ddmri 

of  40  grs.,  and  a damrd  (presumably  two  damris,  or  l 
paulah)  of  76  grs.  The  mohr  of  Ilahabas  (315  grs.)  is  also 
clearly  a dam,  and  the  word  mohr  is  probably  used,  not 
as  a denomination,  but  merely  as  meaning  “ stamp,” 

The  term  tankah  appears  to  be  used  just  as  vaguely  as 
fulrn,  both  for  d&ms  of  315  to  327  grs.  and  double  dfims 
of  618  to  644  grs.  Mr.  Rodgers  states  that  his  weights 
prove  that  the  tankah  was  equal  to  two  dams ; but  I 
do  not  draw  the  same  inference.  AH  his  weights  prove 
is  that  some  tankahs  weighed  about  6S0  grs.,  and  others 
about  320.  He  publishes  a coin  specifically  named  an 
eighth  of  a tankah,  weighing  nearly  40  grs.,  which  brings 
the  tankah  to  320  grs.,  and  also  sixteenths  of  38-5  grs., 
which  would  make  it  616  grs. 

The  t&riM  is  quite  distinct  from  the  tankah.  It 
weighs  58  or  59  grs.,  and  its  double  weighs  108  to 
122  grs. ; while  four-tdnld  pieces  weigh  237  to  244  grs. 
According  to  Mr.  Rodgers  the  tanki  is  a weight,  not  a 
coin,  and  he  endeavours  unsuccessfully  to  reconcile  its 
weight  (say  62  grs.  when  unworn)  with  the  *e  jeweller’s 
tank,”  which  is  stated  in  the  Ain  to  be  of  24  ratis' 
(42  grsj.  A,  more  probable  hypothesis  wonld  be  that, 
just  as  there  were  fifth  parts  {pan f pandan,  panda)  of  the 
mohr  and  rupee,  so  the  dam  had  its  fifth,  called  a tanki. 
The' weight,  of  63  grs.  or  so,  corresponds  fairly  well  with 
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one-fifth  of  the  dam  of  about  320  grs. ; and  the  du  tank i 
and  chu  tanH  pieces  would  correspond  to  fths  and  |ths 
of  the  dam. 

To  sum  up,  allowing  for  wear,  we  have  roughly— 

The  Dam  ( paisah , fulus,  tankah),  about  320  grains. 

| ,,  (adhelah,  mm  dam,  nasfi),  160  grs. 

| „ (paulah,  domra),  80  grs. 

| „ (damn,  hashtum  hiss  ah),  40  grs, 

Tankah,  large  ( double  dctm),  640  grs. 

„ small  (dam),  320  grs. 

I tankah,  large  (chuhdr  hmah),  160. 

| „ small  (hashtum  hmah),  45. 

-jL  „ large  (slumdahum  hmah),  40. 

Tmld,  fifth  of  dam,  63. 

Double  tmki,  125. 

Quadruple  tdnki,  250. 

Further  investigation  and  the  discovery  of  more 
specimens  may  confirm  or  modify  these  conclusions. 


IX 


COINAGE  OF  TEE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 

In  the  latter  p^rt  of  the  Catalogue  will  be  found  descrip- 
tions of  various  coins  issued  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  imitation  of  the  Moghul' currency.  According  to  the 
principle  of  classification  adopted  in  the  Department  of 
Coins,  all  clearly  European  issues,  by  which  are  meant 
coins  issued  with  European  legends - or  images,  struck 
in  the  colonies  and  British  possessions  abroad,  are  placed 
among  what  is  termed  the  British  Colonial  Series  ; and 
accordingly  the  early  issues  of  Elizabeth,  the  obviously 
English  coins  of  the  Bombay  factory,  and  the  Imperial 
currency  instituted  by  the  ‘Company  in  1835,  with  the 
head  of  the  King  or  the  Lion  on  the  obverse,  etc.>  are 
omitted  from  the  Moghul  series  and  included  in  the 
Colonial  Series.  But  when  the  Company's  coins  bear 
the  name  of  an  Indian  sovereign,  and  were  intended  to 
pass  among  the  people  as  though  theyhad  been  struck 
by  that  sovereign  himself,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  regular  Colonial  Series,  but  must  -be  classed 
along  with  the  coins  which  they  avowedly  counterfeit. 
Thus  the  coins  issued  by  the  Madras  and  Calcutta 
authorities,  nominally  from  the  mint  of  Arkat,  in  1815, 
etc.,  are  included  in  the  Catalogue,  because  they  bear  the 
name  of  ’Alamgir  II.;  and  similarly  the  Company’s 
.well-known  “ 19  san  ” rupee  of  1793 — -1885  is  described 
in  the  Moghul  volume,  because  it  bears  the  name  of 
Sh&h-’Alam,  though  it  continued  to  be  issued  long  after 

The  task  of  distinguishing  the  Company’s  imitations 
from  the  Moghul  issues  is  not  always  easy,  and  some- 
times; is  impossible.  Considerations  of.  fabric,  mint- 
aarke,  &o.,  one  of  assistance,  but  a knowledge  of  the 
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mint  records  is  essential  to  a final  and  permanent  classi- 
fication, and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  these 
would  avail  to  solve  a large,  proportion  of  the  complicated 
problems  presented  by  the  coinage.  At  present,  how- 
ever, this  branch  of  information  has  been  but  imperfectly 
investigated.  A considerable  number  of.  important  facts 
has  been  collected  by  Prinsep,  Marsden,  Ruding,  Atkins, 
and  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  &c.;  and  recently  a valuable  addi- 
tion has  been  made  to  our  sources  by  Mr.  Edgar  Thurston, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Madras  Central  Museum, 
who  has  explored  the  archives  of  the  Madras  mint.* 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  similar  researches  should 
be  made  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay  j for  until  this  is  done 
more  completely  than  Prinsep  was  able  to  do  it,  any 
detailed  classification  must  be  more  or  less  tentative. 

A cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Company's 
coinage  will  show  the  causes  of  this  difficulty  of  classifica- 
tion. Although  the  first  charter  of  the  “ Old  nf  or  London 
East  India  Company  (styled  in  full,  “The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  into  the  East 
Indies/')  dates  from  the  close  of  the  year  1600,  the 
Directors  never  assumed  the  right  to  authorise  the  issue 
of  a universal  currency  for  India,  bearing  the  Company*® 
name,  till  1835.  During  this  long  interval  several 
methods  were  employed  to  meet  the  monetary  exigencies 
of  their  trade.  For  example,  special  coins  with  the 
device  of  a portcullis  were  exported  from  England  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  for  use  in  the  Company's  factories ; 


* History  of  the  Coinage  of  the  Territories  of  the  Mast  India,  Company 
in  the  Mian  Peninsula,  &o„  with  20 plates,  Madras,  1800,  *:• 

:f.  So  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later**  English  Company  ’*  a*  ' 

• “ Qeaerod  Society.* ’ . £ou*»  rtad,  ia  1608.  :Wb&tm:  wem  ■ 

; tinder ■ the  title"  of  **  The  /United,'  gland  ' • 

' * "trading ' tp  the-.,  East'  Sidles/*  $6mtyapi$\ 
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such,  however,  would  of  course  be  employed  only  for 
trade  with  European  nations,  and  would  not  pass  in  the 
interior  of  India.  When  Charles  IL's  queen  brought  him, 
as  part  of  her  dowry,  the  port  and  island  of  Bombay  (in 
1661,  but  the  place  was  not  surrendered  till  1665),  the 
king  by  Letters  Patent  dated  27  March,  1669,  transferred 
them  to  the  Company,  to  be  held  “ as  of  the  Manor  of 
East  Greenwich  ” in  free  and  common  soccage  at  a farm 
rent  of  10Z.  Bombay  soon  (1685)  became  the  seat  of 
the  Western  Presidency,  and  already  in  1671  a mint  was 
founded,  where  the  Company's  agents  by  royal  permis- 
sion issued  a local  coinage  of  their  own  with  English 
inscriptions,  for  circulation  in  the  island  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Letters  Patent  of 
5 October,  1677,  contain  the  following  clause  on  this 
subject;  “Sttil  Ul&Q  of  our  farther  especiall  grace 
vertuwe  knowledge  and  meere  motion  W&t  tfQ t by 
these  presents  for  us  our  Heires  and  Successors  give 
and  graunt  unto  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  London  trading  into  the  East  Indies  and 
their  Successors  full  and  free  liberty  power  and  Authority 
from  tyme  to  tyme  and  at  all  tymes  hereafter  within  the 
Port  and  Island  of  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies  and  the 
Precincts  and  Territoryes  thereof  and  thereunto  belong- 
ing to  Stamp  and  Coyne  or  Caused  to  bee  Stamped  and 
Coyned  moneys  of  Gold  Silver  Copper  Tynne  or  Lead  or 
of  any  mixt  mettail  Compounded  or  made  up  of  them  or 
any  of  them  to  bee  Currant  within  the  said  Port  and 
Island  Fort  and  Townes  and  the  Precincts  and  Territories 
thereof  And  also  in  all  the  Islands  Points  Havens  Cittys 
Creeks  Townes  and  Places  whatsoever  within  the  East 
Indies  lxpx*essed  .mentioned  or  contayned  in  our  said 
severall  Charters  or  Letters  Patents  herein  before  men- 
tioned or  either  of  them  with  such  Impressing  and 

n ' ' 
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Inscription  thereupon  to  bee  made  and  to  bee  called  or 

Bad!!6  if  ^ Name  °r  Names  of  EuP0es  P^es  and 
Budgerookes,  etc.*  The  historian  Khafi  Khan  records 

that  some  rupees  which  the  English  had  coined  at 

Bombay  with  the  name  of  their  impure  king/'  were 

shown  to  the  Emperor  Aurangzib  in  1694  (a.h.  1105)  - 

but  when  Khafi  Khan  was  sent  to  expostulate,  the  chief 

of  the^  Bombay  factory  explained  that  these  pieces  were 

only  current  m our  own  jurisdiction  ”f  Such  coins 

are,  therefore,  properly  classed  as  English  colonial 

currency.  For  circulation  among  the  natives  in  India, 

the  Company  were  forced  either  to  send  their  bullion  to 

be  minted  by  the  Moghul  governors,  or  to  imitate  at 

various  local  mints  the  common  coins  of  the  contemporary 

og  ul  Emperor.  The  native  princes  having  raised 

objections  to  this  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  coining, 

the  Company  obtdned  further  powers  by  Letfcrs  Patent 

from  James  II.,  dated  12  April,  1686  (a.h.  1097),  by  which 

they  were  authorized  to  issue  at  all  their  forts  copies  of  the 

current  natwe  coins,  on  the  condition  that  they  maintained 

an  equal  weight  and  fineness  with  the  pieces  they  copied 

The  Bombay  factory  was  directed  to  use  “such  stamps, 

1 fi ss  rl  l8l“  Were  001111,1011  k the  In 

1688-9,  the  native  authorities,  anxious  to  obviate  the 

exercise  of  this  royal  permission,  granted  the  Company 

the  right  to  send  their  bullion  to  be  coined  at  the 

Moghni  mint  at  Surat ; but  it  appears  they  preferred  to 

continue  their  practice  of  coining  at  Bombay. 

At  this  early  .period  there  is  no  means  of  distinguish 

mg  between  the  Moghul  issues  and  the  Company V 

_?.  Facsimile  in  Journal  of  Indian.  Art,  Kb.  »!.  See  a '■ ' 

* Par°taent  Boeotdg’  ™ce : Bfcdwood,  op.  cit„  285. 
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imitations.  Nor  can  we.  be  certain  that  a coin  bear- 
ing the  name  of  a certain  city  was  struck  at  that  mint. 
We  read,  for  example,  that  the  Bengal  Council  in  1707 
(1119),  sent  a specimen  of  the  new  Emperor  Bahadur’s 
•rupees  to  Fort  St.  George  to  be  copied  for  use  in  the  trade 
with  Bengal.*  But  it  is  specially  mentioned  that  this 
rupee  was  not  to  be  used  at  Madras,  because  it  might 
give  offence  to  the  rival  Emperor,  or  pretender,  Kam 
Bakhsh,  whose  influence  was  then  predominant  in  the 
Deccan.  Thus  Bengal  rupees  + might  be  coined  at 
Madras,  and  (as  will  be  seen)  Madras  rupees  at  Calcutta, 
So  far  all  coining  by  the  Company  at  their  own  mints 
was  carried  on  with  difficulty  and  interruption,  and 
against  the  will  of  the  Moghul  rulers ; indeed,  the 
Company’s  coinage  was  at  this  period  simple  forgery, 
though  the  fact  that  it  passed  among  the  natives  shows 
that  it  was  intrinsically  as  good  as  the  imperial  currency, 
from  which  it  apparently  could  not  be  distinguished. 
But  in  1717  (1129)  the  Company  were  permitted  to 
escape  from  this  invidious  position.  In  that  year  the 
Emperor  Farrukh-siyar,  yielding,  no  doubt,  to  substan- 
tial persuasions,  and  perceiving  the  futility  of  resistance, 
granted  a firman  by  which  the  English  were  allowed  to  coin 
money  of  the  Empire  in  the  island  of  Bombay.f  The 
permission,  however,  is  said  to  have  not  been  practically 
put  in  force  till  1725  (1137),  when  the  Bombay  mint, 
which  had  apparently  fallen  into  disuse,  no  doubt  by 
reason  of  the  Emperor’s  opposition,  was  rebuilt.§  In 
1742  (1154-5)  the  Company  were  also  granted  permission 
to  coin  rupees  in  imitation  of  those  struck  by  the  Imperial 

* Thurston,  op.  cit,  24. 

f The  word  rupee  is  often  officially  used  in  a general  sense  to 
include  both  gold  and  silver  coins  j and  we  come  across  the  term 
•*«  gold  rupee  * in  the  writings  of  European  travellers. 

if  Tburstofc*  oy.-cik,  %&•-  " ■ •' 

■;  § Ixi  confcradiction  of  this  statement,,  see  below,  p.  cvi. 
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governors  at  Arkat,*  and  they  issued  rupees,  with  the  name 
of  the  nominal  mint  Arkat,  at  Fort  St.  George  for  circula- 
tion in  the  Deccan,  and  later  on,  at  Calcutta  and  Dh&kka 
for  use  in  Bengal.  The  French  Compagnie  des  Indes 
exercised  a similar  privilege  of  issuing  “Arkat”  rupees 
at  Pondicherry,  The  Arkat  rupees  struck  at  Madras 
had  the  mark  of  a trisul,  or  “Siva's  trident”;  those 
struck  at  Calcutta,  a rose ; and  the  French,  a crescent. f 
In  Bengal  the  Company  were  for  a long  time 
obliged  to  send  their  bullion  to  be  coined  at  the  mints  of 
the  NawAb  of  the  province,  which  were  at  Dhakkd, 
Patnah,  and  Murshidabad.  But  at  length  in  1759 
(1171-2),  the  Nawab  Siraj-ad-daulah  gave  them  per- 
mission to  establish  a mint  of  their  own  at  Calcutta,! 
In  1764  (1176),  after  the  battle  of  Buxar,  the  Moghul 
Emperor  Sh&h-'Alam  submitted  to  the  English,  who  in 
1 765  took  over  the  administration  of  what  remained  of  his 
realm,  but  assigned  to  him  the  province  of  Allahabad 
with  the  district  of  Korab,  together  with  a subsidy  for 
his  establishment.  § In  taking  over  the  administration, 
the  Company  also  assumed  the  right  of  coinage.  At 
first,  indeed,  the  Naw&b  of  Bengal  continued  to  strike 
coins,  whilst  agreeing  to  pass  Calcutta  rupees  as  equal  to 
those  of  his  own  mint  of  Murshiddbad  j but  the  mints  at 
Patnah,  Dh&kkA,  and  Marsh  id  dbdd  were  soon  abolished, 
and  all  the  coins  for  Bengal  were  struck  at  Calcutta' 
whatever  supposititious  mint  name  they  might  bear.}) 


* Priasep,  Useful ' Tables,  24. — * - ' ■ — 

t Thurston,  op.  cit.,  50 ; 102  note.  $ Ibid.  33, 

,i-T!!?S.Wa8  ar?Dged  by  the  Treaty  of  Allihibid,  dated  liAng.y 
17&»,  between  the  English  and  the  Naw#b  Varirof  Oudh.and  L 
« Articles^  of  element,”  dated  19  A%,  17G5,  eonfirtoin*  certain 
firming  of  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  The  Treaty  is  given  tofac- 
eimile  m tho  Journal  of  Indian  Art,  TAo  81.  The  «An  iMtfea  in  the 
Emperor's  name  at  Gadeutta  to  A-H.  117®,  the  toay  pjehe  pf  its  kind 
Meme  to;  kayo  been  strnok  to  oommemoration  ofthiseveht,  It  is  in 
the.nature  of  a modal,  ■ W'- 
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Here,  then,  we  come  upon  one  of  the  perplexities 
of  this  period.  For  some  years  after  1 765  there  appears 
to  have  been  a doable  issae  in  Bengal, — the  Nawfib’s 
and  the  Company’s ; and  no  record  so  far  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  distinction  between  the  two.  In  the  classi- 
fication of  these  issues,  the  principal  guide  is  necessarily 
the  style  and  fabric  of  the  coins  themselves. 

In  1793  (1207-8)  the  Company  endeavoured  to  put 
an  end  to  the  existing  confusion  and  discrepancies  of 
weight  and  purity  by  establishing  a standard  currency 
which  should  supersede  the  various  local  issues.  For 
this  purpose  they  selected  the  coinage  struck  at  Mur* 
shid&b&d  in  the  19th  year  of  Shdh-’Alam’s  reign  as  the 
most  suitable  for  imitation, — presumably  because  the 
most  correct  in  standard  and  the  most  perfect  in  design 
and  execution.  The  result  was  the  coin  familiar  to  Anglo- 
Indians  under  the  name  of  the  <f  19  san  ” or  “ sikkah  ” 
rupee  (and  mohr)  of  Murshidab&d,  which  was  now  fixed  as 
the  standard  coin  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  Bengal, 
though  the  old  rupees  of  the  11th,  12bh  and  15th  year 
were  still  to  pass  current  until  there  should  be  a sufficiency 
of  the  new  coinage.*  The  old  mints  at  Dh4kk&,  Patnah, 
and  MurshidfiMd  are  said  to  have  been  revived  for  this 
issue:  but  Marsden  asserts  that  it  was  all  coined  at 
Calcutta.  The  19th  year  of  Sh6h-’i.lam’s  reign  was 
retained  on  the  obverse,  whatever  Hijrah  year  might 
appear  on  the  reverse,  and  this  absurd  anachronism  went 
on  until  the  true  colonial  coinage  of  1835  was-  introduced. 

Bo  much  for  the  foundation  of  the  Bower  Bengal  coin- 
age which  formed  the  chief  currency  of  Calcutta  until 
1835,  though  modified,  from  time  to  time,  notably  in 
1818  and  1832.  The  upper  country  in-  Bengal,  however* 
was  served  from  other  mints,  of  which  the  chief  were 
Ben&res  and  FarrukMMd,  and  these  were  the  only  two 

* Jlarfideo,  Num,  Orient.,  ii.  688.  firipSep,  op.  eii.» 
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up-country  mints  used  by  the  Company  until  1830.  The 
Benares  mint  was  established  by  Raja  Balwant  Singh  in 
1730  (1142),  and  remained  under  native  control  for  twenty 
years  after  the  Company  took  over  the  administration  of 
the  province  in  1765.*  The  Company's  Farrukhabad 
mint  was  founded  in  1803  (1218),  about  a year  after  the 
Duab  had  been  ceded  to  the  English,  and  issued  its 
“ 45  san  " rupee,  in  imitation  of  what  was  known  as  the 
“Lucknow  45  san  sikkah  "f  struck  at  the  Fathgarh 
mint  of  the  Moghul : the  45th  year  of  'Shah-Alam  cor- 
responding to  the  year  1218  of  the  Hijrah  (1803). 
The  Benares  mint  which  had  for  some  time  been  issuing 
the  Nawab  of  Oudk’s  rupees,  in  1806  was  made  to  coin 
Company  s coin,  with  the  mint-mark  of  the  tristil  or 
feiva  s trident.  Neither  mint  enjoyed  a long  existence. 
That  at  Farrukhabad  was  closed  in  1824  (1240)  and  that 
at  Benares  in  1830  (1246)  :J  but,  in  accordance  with  the 
anomalous  ways  of  the  time  the  Benares  mint  ceased  to 
issue  its  own  rupees  in  1819,  and  substituted  an  issue  of 
Farrukhabad  rupees  from  1819  till  its  suppression  in  1830. 
After  that  date,  Sugar  § and  Calcutta  took  up  the  duty 
of  issuing  Farrukhabad  coins  for  the  up-country  circula- 
tion, until  this  branch  of  the  coinage  was  suppressed  in 
1835.  The  various  difficulties  in  the  classification  of  the 
coins  arising  from  this  confusion  of  mints  will  be  noticed 
further  on. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  Prinsep’s  data, |j 
shows  the  different  classes  of  the  Company's  Bengal 


* Prinsep,  op.  pit.,,  28.  Thurston,  op.cit.,  $$£;  ■ ' 

. 4 It  ikuotoxplajnetl  why  it  was  although 

t an  eXM^p!a  0f  t^  oiths  subjoct. 

v^8'T.r  os  a native  mint  in  1778  (1193)  by  the 

" at  Garraji  Mandlah 
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issues,  so  far  as  they  adopted  the  European  style  of  a 
collar,  rim,  or  milled  edges,  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, That  there  were  other  issues,  after  the 
native  style,  will  be  shown  later. 

Murshiddbdd ; — 

Old  standard  sikkah  rupee  of  1793-1818. 

New  „ „ „ „ 1818-1832. 

Later  standard  sikkah  rupee  of  1832-5. 

Farrukhabad 

Old  standard  Farrukhabad  rupee'  (or 
" 45  san  Lucknow  rupee  ”)  of 
1803-19.  

New  standard  Farrukhabad  rupee 
(coined  at  Farrukhabad,  181&-24, 
at  Benares  1819-30 ; and  at  Sagar 
and  Calcutta,  1819-33). 

Later  Farrukhabad  rupee  1833-5.  . 

Benares ; — 

Ben  tires  rupee  1806-1819  .... 

It  will  be  noticed  that  oblique  milling  prevailed  in  all 
three  mints  until  1818-9,  straight  milling  from  1819  to 
1832-8,  and  plain  edges  from  1833-5. 

In  September  1835  the  Company  established  lin 
English  coinage  with  the  head  of  William  I Win  place  of 
the  name  of  the  Moghul  Emperor,  and  all  the  older 
issues  were  ordered  to  be  suppressed. 

Turning  to  Bombay,  we  find  that  the  plan  of  a 
uniform  and  fixed  coinage  was  adopted  there  rather  later 
than  thq  establishment  of  the  “19  san  Murshiddbid” 
currency  in  Bengal,  (1793).  The  raohrs  and  rppees  of 


Milling , etc. 
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No  milling,  but 
a dotted  rim  on 
the  face. 


Plain  edge  and 
plain  rim. 
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Surat  had  long  been  the  models  on  which  the  Bombay 
coins  had  been  imitated  ; but  there  arose  discrepances  in 
the  fineness  which  obliged  the  Company  to  have  their 
coins  restruck  at  Surat.  It  was  not  till  1800(1214)  that 
the  Bombay  mint  recommenced  the  issue  of  Surat  rupees,* 
and  not  till  1804  (1219),  the  46th  year  of  Shah- Alain, 
chat  a fixed  coinage  was  established.f  The  Bombay- 
Surat  coins,  both  in  gold  and  silver,  bearing  this  year, 
were  distinguished  by  a crown,  but  this  mark  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  familiar  “ 46  san  Surat  rupees  ” are 
only  distinguishable  by  their  date  from  the  native  issues. 
Like  the  “ 19  san  ” rupee  of  Murshid&b&d,  the  “ 46  san  ” 
rupee  of  Surat  continued  to  be  struck,  irrespective  of 
the  true  date,  until  the  establishment  of  a general 
British  currency  in  1835. 

The  Madras  coinage,  with  the  nominal  mint  Ark&t, 
has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  history  of  the  coinage 
of  the  East  India  Company  up  to  the  establishment  of 
an  English  currency  in  1835  prepares  the  way  for  aa 
examination  of  the  reasons  which  have  ruled  the 
classification  of  these  issues  in  the  Catalogue,  and  of 
the  means  of  distinguishing  between  them  and  the 
contemporary  native  coinages. 

The  history  of  the  Company’s  coinage  (for  circulation 
among  natives)  before  1835  has  been  seen  to  fall  into 
three  periods 

I.  The  Period  of  Prohibition  j when  the  Company 
either  sent  its  bullion  to  be  opined  at  the  Mpghul  ihintSi 
or  else  issued  illicit  imitations,  i,&.  forgeries*  ' ; 

* Prinsep,  op,  eit,  24.  This  year  is  the  date  of  the  snppreaaianof 
the  BativejShwiib  or  goveraor  at  SSrat.  \ K '':A  A ■ J.-}. 

f Atkins;  Coins  o/  British  Possessions  and  0o!omee(1889),8&yathet  ■ 
Sdrafc  rapees  were  copied  by  the  Company  from  17S3  to  1780(tl46~~ 

< 1194},  had  tbenthe  46  san  rupee  wwji 

; withthefaot ' -tar*it::  s HtSljpeia?  ■ ■: 
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2.  The  Period  of  Concession ; when  the  Company 
obtained  limited  rights  of  coining,  viz. : — 

a.  To  coin  at  Bombay,  1716  (1129),  but  not  exer- 
cised until  1725  (1137). 

1.  To  copy  Arkat  rupees,  1742  (1154). 

c.  To  establish  a mint  at  Calcutta,  1759  (1171). 

3.  The  Period  of  Administration ; when  the  Company 
practically  took  over  the  administration  and  minting  of 
the  Moghul  Empire,  1765  (1178). 

In  classifying  the  coins  these  three  periods  must  be 
treated  in  succession : — 

(1.)  During  th e first  of  these  periods  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  the  Moghul  and  the  Com- 
pany’s issues.  The  latter  were  forgeries,  and  forgeries 
that  were  so  good  that  they  apparently  could  not  be 
detected. 

(2.)  In  the  second  period  there  are  only  three  mints  to 
be  considered  : Bombay,  Arkfit  (Madras),  and  Calcutta, 
corresponding  to  the  three  chief  factories^  of  the  Com- 
pany and  to  the  three  modern  Presidencies. 

We  are  not  informed  what  kind  of  coin  the  Bombay 
mint  was  authorized  to  issue  in  1716,  but  it  is  termed 
“ coin  of  the  Empire,"  which  must  indicate  coin  such  as 
the  Moghul  Emperor  issued  from  his  own  mints:  and 
any  doubt  which  might  be  entertained  on  the  subject 
is  removed  by  my  discovery,  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
British  Museum,  of  the  very  coins  in  question.  They 
all  bear  the  mint  name  (or  f***)  Munbai, 

pronounced  Mumbai  (Bombay),* *'  The  earliest,  three 
in  number,  are  dated  a.h,*  1131  (1719),  and  the 
year  1 [of  Muhammad  Sh$h],  which  shows  that  the 

* Marsdsn  read  this  as  “ the  Moneer  of  the  mops,"  and  Mr.  Thurs- 

ton, op.  eit.,  describes  his  no.  39  (Pl.xVi.  4)  as  a Sdtw* rupee, though 
it  reads  Munbai  and  is  similar  to  nos.  79  and  80,  p.  879,  in  the 

Catalogue.  <•  j 
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privilege  of  coining,  granted  in  1716,  was  speedily 
exercised,  and  not  postponed  till  1725  as  stated  in  the 
records.  These  coins,  and  one  of  1148  (1730),  do  not 
bear  the  name  of  a Moghul  Emperor  on  the  reverse, 
but  merely  the  inaccurately  engraved  inscription 
iljUrf  <*Cw . What  the  figure  5 represents 
is  a difficult  problem,  unless  it  be  a bad  copy  of  the  l* 
in  . It  may  refer  to  the  relation  of  the  coins 

to  the  rupee : for  they  all  weigh  87  grains,  which  is 
about  one-fifth  of  the  full  weight  of  a rupee.  The  1725 
issue,  recorded  in  the  annals,  is  represented  by  the 
rupee  no.  72,  which  bears  the  name 'of  Muhammad 
Shah  and  the  regnal  year  7,  corresponding  to  1187 
(1725).  .A  later  rupee  is  dated  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Muhammad  Shab,  and  a h.  1148  (1735),  with  a counter- 
stamp, probably  a shroff-mark  of  a Moghul  money- 
changer. A gold  raohr  is  dated  the  9th  of  Sh&h-’Alam, 
a.gt.  1182  (1768);  and  a rupee  bears  the  same  regnal 
year,  hut  the  Hijrah  date  is  1188  (1774),  an  error  not 
infrequent  on  Anglo-Moghul  coins.  Finally,  two  very 
badly  engraved  rupees,  having  no  dates,  and  wearing  a 
modern  look,  appear  to  have  been  issued  at  Calcutta  for 
Bombay  in  1800.* 

As  to  Arkdt,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  coins  struck  with  this  name  at  Madras,  Calcutta, 
and  Pondicherry,  respectively,  from  those  issued  by  the 
Moghul  authorities  at  the  city  of  Ark&t  itself.  The 
latter  have  no  particular  mark,  whilst  there  is  ample 
authority  for  identifying  the  trisiil  or  trident;  rose,  and 
Orescent;  as  the  respective  symbols  of  the  three 
above-named  luropeaii  mints.  The  Company’s  coins 
all  bear  the  name  of  the  Emperor  ’Alamgir  ll.,  and 
the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (whatever  the  Hijrah  year); 
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which,  seems  to  Suggest  that  the  issue  of  Arkat  rupees, 
though  authorized  in  1742  (1154),  was  not  actually 
carried  out  till  the  reigu  of  that  Emperor  1754 — 61 
(1167 — 75).  The  earliest  dated  issues  in  the  British 
Museum  are  of  a.h.  1213 — 4 (1798—1800),  and  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  contemporary  native  coinage  of 
Arkat,  with  the  addition  of  the  trisvil  . In  1815  a 
milled  coinage  was  established  (with  the  name  of 
’Alamgir  II,,  and  years  1172  and  6 of  reign)  which 
lasted  until  1835,  and  was  issued  at  Madras  with  the 
trisul  and  at  Calcutta  with  the  rose.  The  Calcutta 
issues  have  a straight  milling,  which,  if  we  reason  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Company’s  Bengal  currency,  .would 
suggest  that  they  were  struck  between  the  years  1818 
and  1832.  The  French  rupees,  with  the  mint  Arkat 
and  the  crescent,  bear  the  name  of  Shah-’Alam  more 
usually  than  that  of  ’Alamgir  II.,  and,  unlike  the 
English  issues,  they  vary  the  regnal  years  on  the  obverse 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Hi j rah  on  the  reverse, 
though  they  start  from  a wrong  date  of  accession.*  The 
same  symbols,  the  trisdl  and  the  crescent,  appear  on 
some  rupees  of  Masulipatan,  but  here  both  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  English  occupation;  though  the 
orescent  is  doubtless  a survival  from  the  French 
conquest. 

Of  the  Calcutta  mint,  authorized  in  1759  (1171),  very 
little  is  known  in  this  second  period.  The  onlyf  occur- 
rence of  this  name  is  on  the  commemorative  piece  of  1176 
already  referred  to  (ante,  p.  lxxxv.,  note),  and  on  some 
copper  coins.  The  Calcutta  mint  was  almost  exclu- 
sively employed  in  issuing  coins  bearing  the  names  of 

* St.  Zay’s  work  on  the  French  colonial  coinages  is  weak  in  the 
Indian  section., 

- + The  rupee  no.  726,  described  by  an  oversight  on  p.  143  of  the 
Catalogue  as  ol  Calcutta,  is,  of  course,  of  UolkouUuh. 
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other  mints  (e.g.  Ark&t,  and  later  on  Murshid&bad. 
Furrukhab&d,  &c.). 

(8.)  The  third  period  presents  the  chief  difficulties  in 
classification.  It  extends  from  the  assumption  of 
administrative  powers  by  the  Company  in  Bengal  in 
1765  to  the  inauguration  of  a European  currency  in 
1835,  during  the  whole  of  which  interval  the  name  of 
Sh&b-’Alam  appears  on  the  Company’s  coinage  (except 
that  of  “Ark&t”),  although  this  Emperor  died  in  1806. 
As  Sh&h-’Alam’s  authority  was  purely  nominal,  and  he 
was  generally  under  British  or  Marafcha  control,  it  is 
idle  to  seek  for  any  individual  exercise  of  monetary 
powers  by  the  Emperor  personally.  All  that  has  to  be 
done  is  to  draw  the  line  between  the  coinage  issued  in 
his  name  by  the  provincial  governors  (however  inde- 
pendent, or  however  much  under  the  real  authority  of 
the  English)  and  the  coinage  issued  at  the  Company’s 
mints,  which  were  few  and  well  known.  (See  table  above, 
p.  ciii)  The  latter  alone  - can  be  properly  termed 
Company's  coins,  however  much  other  money  may  have 
been  supervised  by  their  officers. 

We  have  first  to  determine  what  coins  must  be 
placed  under  Sh&h-’Alam.  Under  this  head  are  classed  all 
those  coins  which  bear  his  name,  and  have  legible  mints 
and  consistent  dates  {i.e.  dates  in  which  the  regnal  and 
Hijrah  years  are  in  accord).  A large  number  of  these 
coins  were  issued  by  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
quasi-independent  states  which  sprang  up  all  over  India 
upon  the  decay  of  the  Moghul  authority  j bat  bo  Ipng  as 
they  show  the  Emperor’s  name,  and  so  long  as  their  (dates 
tally  with  his  reign,  they  must  be  classed  as  his  coinage, 
though  he  was  only  a figure  head.  This  principle  of 
classification.,  excludes  a large  number  of  coins  which 
■;  :doJ’oOt  ,;fulfill^''i30hdita[dns;  here  laid  down  : these  will 
’ b8”f8rreat°  coirmgo  is  wwmtWl, 
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of  a local  character,  and  is  therefore  divided  under  the 
several  mints. 

It  is  curious  that  there  seem  to  be  no  specimens  of 
Shah-’Alam’s  coinage  issued  at  his  first  capital,  Allahdbad. 
His  most  important  coinage  was  at  Shahjahdnubad, 
modern  Dehli,  where  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
master ; since  he  was  a puppet  there  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mar&thas  from  1771-88  (1185-1208)  and  their  prisoner 
from  1788  until  Lord  Lake’s  victory  over  them, 
March  14, 1803  (1217),  when  Delhi  was  administered  for 
a year  or  two  by  a British  resident.  There  are  very 
few  coins  of  this  mint  belonging  to  the  Maratha  period, 
and  these  present  no  peculiarities:  but  the  British 
occupation  is  prominently  signalized  on  the  coinage. 
The  British  lion,  which  was  the  Company’s  crest,  appears 
to  the  right  of  the  imperial  umbrella  on  rupees  of  1218 
(which  year  began  in  April  1803),  but  in  deference, 
it  is  said,  to  the  prejudices  of  the  blind' Emperor,  who 
was  told  that  the  English  had  engraved  ah  unclean 
animal  on  the  coins,  the  lion  gave  place  to  the  cinquefoil 
(the  badge  adopted  on  the  coinage  by  the  Company)* 
on  rupees  of  1218  and  1219  (1808-4).  In  the  same 
way,  on  the  large  thin  issues  (probably  nimrs,  see 
above,  p.  Ixxxvi.)  of  this  mint,  instead  of  the  tree  which 
usually  stands  beside  the  umbrella,  we  find  the 


• Although  a rose  with  five  petals  formed  part  of  the  arms  of  the 
“ Old"  Company,  at  least  an  early  as  1677  (of.  plate  in  Journal  o/ 
ImS/hm  Art,  no.  31),  it  was  not  found  in  the  arms  of  the"  New”  Com- 
pany, or  of  the  Hononrable  United  Company  . The  new  arms  granted 
in  1693  were : Argent  a oross  gules,  on  a shield  in  the  dexter  quarter- 
thef  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly  within  a compartment, 

; adorned  - with!  an -Imperial  crown;  for  the  crest,  Upon  a helm  on  a • 
torse  or  wreath  argent  and  gales,  a lion  rampant  gardtot  oft  holding 
between  Fispavaan  imperial  crown  proper,  mantled  gules,  doubled" 
argent  ; supported  by  two  lions  gardant  or,  each  holding  a bizraer  ■ ' 
argent  charged  with  a cross  gules.  (See  facsimile  of  the  Grant  in 
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cinquefoil  * introduced  on  rupees  of  1218  to  1221,  while 
a truly  British  wreath,  composed  of  roses,  thistles,  and 
shamrocks,  encircles  the  coinage  of  a.h.  1219  to  1220. 
Shah-’Alam’s  coinage  at  Etawa,  Ahmadabad,  Arkat, 
AkbaraMd,  Najibabad  (the  capital  of  the  Rohila  chief 
Najib-ad-daulah)  and  other  mints,  calls  for  no  special 
notice;  he  died  in  1221  (1806). 

W e now  come  to  mints  which  passed  from  native  control 
into  the  Company’s,  such  as  Benares , and  the  problem 
to  be  determined  is  where  the  native  coinage  ends 
and  the  Company’s  begins.  The  older  Benares  type 
(represented  in  the  Museum  from  a.h.  1183  to  1196) 
was  exchanged  for  a new  issue,  distinguished  by  a 
large  flower  of  four  petals,  at  or  before  1203  (1787-8). 
These  coins  bear  a double  regnal  year,  one  referring 
to  Shah-’Alam,  the  other  invariably  17.  Marsden  f 
explains  this  latter  as  being  the  date  of  the  succes- 
sion (1191  a.h.),  of  Asaf-ad-daulah,  the  Naw&b-Vazir  of 
Oudh,  under  whose  authority  these  coins  were  issued : 
the  year  1191,  of  course,  being  the  17th  year  of  Shah- 
’Alam,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1173.  This  type  of 
Benares  coinage  runs  on,  as  to  regnal  years,  to  the  49th 
year  of  Sh&h-’Alam,  which  corresponds  to  1221,  the  year 
of  bis  death;  but  the  Hijrah  dates  include  1222,  1224, 
and  1225  (1810  a.d.),  which  are  all  later  than  the 
Emperor’s  death. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  Prinsep  says  that  the 
Benares  mint  remained  under  native  control  for  twenty 
years  afterthe  Company  took  over  the  administmtioa 
of  Bengal  in  1765,  It  is  distinctly  stated  by  the  lndian 
historians  that  on  the  death  of  the  NawSb  Yaztr  Shuja’- 

■ * arrangement  was  adopted  fcjr  MiAammad  Akbar  II. 

. and  Bahadur  II.,  the  two  .puppet  Emperors  who  succeeded  ShAli- 
’Xlam,  until  the  Indiaa  Mutiny  bronghtabouttho  ond  ol  the  efleto 

: r;  - :v:  v.: ' 
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ad-daulah  in  A.H.  119J,  the  English  received  the  districts 
of  Ben&res,  J aunpur,  Gbazipur,  and  Chunar,  from  his 
successor  Asaf -ad-daulah,  in  consideration  of  his  being 
confirmed  in  his  post,  and  these  parts  'were  accordingly 
annexed.  The  coins  with  the  special  year  of  the 
Nawab  of  Oudh  seem  to  disprove  this  statement : the 
native  control,  according  to  them,  must  have  lasted  up  to 
1810.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  milled  Benares  rupee  in 
'the  National  collection  (no.  66),  clearly  belonging  to 
the  Company’s  issue  of  1806 — 1819,  bears  the  Naw&b’s 
number  17  and  the  four-petal  flower,  exactly  like  the 
earlier  issues,  but  the  Hijrah  year  1229  (1814).  More-' 
over,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  Company  issued 
coins  at  Benares  from  1806.  "We  must  therefore  con- 
clude either  that  the  Company  permitted  the  Nawab  to 
goon  coming  till  1810,  or  that  they  began  their  own 
coinage  at  Benares  by  copying  his.  But  that  the  Com- 
pany did  issue  coins  of  a pronounced  native  type,  without 
the  collar  or  milled  edge,  is  shown  by  a curious 
series  of  eleven  coins.  These  belong  to  the  older 
Benares  type,  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  four-petal-flower 
type,  but  the  fabric  is  unquestionably  more  modern,  and 
the  fact  that  a fixed  regnal  year  (26)  is  retained,  whilst 
the  Hijrah  years  range  from  1212  to  128$  (1797  to 
1817),  is  a probable  indication  of  European  negligence. 
These  are,  in  my  opinion,  Company’s  coins.  And  if  so, 
this  is  a reason  why  the  flower  type  should  not  be 
theirs,  for  it  is  improbable  that  they  issued  both  simul- 
taneously. Thus  we  have— 

Old  Benares  type  . . ..  ...  ...  1183-1196. 
Flower-type  (with  Naw&b’s  year  17)  . . . 1203-1225. 
Company’s  native  style  and  regnal  year  26  . 1212-1233. 

„ mttlcd  fiovrer  type  and  Nawab’s  year  1 7,  1229. 

The  next  transitional  mint,  first  native,  then  belonging 
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to  the  Company,  is  Surat,  The  Company  coined  here 
at  the  native  mint  and  imitated  native  Surat  coins  at 
Bombay  in  the  first  and  second  periods  (see  above,  p. 
xclvii.  .),  but  illegally  : they  only  possessed  the  right 
to  coin  at  Bombay  for  internal  circulation..  Whatever 
coins  they  may  have  issued  before  1800  with  the  name 
Surat  are  indistinguishable,  so  far  as  I know,  from  the 
Moghul  coinage.  Prinsep  tells  us  that  in  1800  the  Bombay 
mint  recommenced  the  issue  of  Sfirat  rupees,*  and  tho 
date  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  English, 
who  had  owned  the  fort  of  Surat  since  1611  (1020),  and 
had  become  supreme  in  the  city  since  1759,  took  the  final 


step  of  abolishing  the  nominal  authority  of  the  native 
Naw&b  in  1800.f  The  earliest  specimen  of  this  new 
issue  of  Surat  rupees  and  mohrs  by  the  Company  is  a 
quarter-mohr  ( Catalogue , No.  81).  It  shows  but  a portion 
of  the  usual  inscription,  and  no  Hijrah  or  regnal  year  j but 
it  is  marked  with  a crowned  head,  in  token  of  English 
fabrication,  and  it  has  the  figures  1802  engraved  (not 
connterstruck)  on  a label  on  the  reverse.  The  next 
dated  specimens  have  the  regnal  year  46  (which,  as  has 
been  seen,  was  a fixed  date),  a crown  in  place  of  the  third 
point  over  and  (on  the  silver  coins)  the  Christian  date 
1825.  The  next  issue  resembles  this  last,  except* in  the 
absence  of  the  crown  : there  is  nothing, to  show  that  it 
is  a Company’s  coinage  except  the  year  46  (1804)  which 
is  posterior  to  any  native  rule  in  Sdrat.  • The  style  and 
fabric  of  all  these  coins  is  native,  Tp  Nos.  87  ff., 
however,  the  milled  edge  is  employed,  and  coins  ofthis 
type  continue  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  Tlufopean 
currency  of  1835, ' . ^ 


The  Company^  js  knov^n  to 

r"  t; ' 'M of 
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hare  begun  soon  after  their  assumption  of  administra- 
tive authority  in  Bengal  in  1765  (1178),  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  began  at  Murshidabad  itself.  The  Nawab 
of  Bengal  undoubtedly  continued  to  issue  Shah-’Alam’a 
money  at  Murshidabad,  Patnah  (also  called  ’Azimabad), 
and  Dhakka,  for  some  time  later.#  The  Murshidabad  coins 
Nos.  1188-1198,  ranging  from  a.h.  1180  to  119#  (1766- 
1776  ff.),  which  I have  ascribed  to  the  native  mint,  are 
of  a totally  distinct  fabric  from  any  of  those  which 
belong  to  the  Bast  India  Company’s  coinage.  The 
regnal  and  Hijrah  years,  moreover,  are  consistent,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  many  of  the  Company’s  issues.  If  it  be 
urged  that  the  Company’s  badge;  a cinquefoil,  occurs  on 
some  of  them,  the  natural  reply  is  that  the  cinquefoil, 
like  everything  else  in  the  Company’s  imitative  issues, 
must  have  existed  on  the  native  currency  before  it  could 
be  copied. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  issues  of  the  regnal  year 
10,  and  a.h.  1182-3  (1768)  with  dotted  rims,  although 
they  present  consistent  regnal  and  Hijrah  years,  are 
marked  by  their  fabric  as  the  work  of  the  Company’s 
servants.  The  same  fabric  as  that  of  the  year  10 
is  seen  in  the  issue  of  the  regnal  years  11,  12,  13, 
15,  and  19  ; but  in  those  of  19  the  regnal  year 
for  the  first  time  remains  stationary,  while  the  Hijrah 
years  move  on  through  1196,  1197,  1198,  1201,  1202,  to 
1203,  a.  tolerably  sure  sign  of  the  Company’s  handiwork. 
If  these  last  belong  to  the  Company’s  series,  so  do 
those  of  the  regnal  year  10.  They  are  doubtless  the 
coins  referred  to  in  the  Company’s  regulation  of  1793, 
in  tesuiag  the  ,"  19  san”  coinage  ; " the  rupees  of  the 
11th,  12th,  and  15th  aun‘  were  indeed  directed  to  be 
received  equally  with  the  19th  sun  sicca  rupee,  but  this 
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was  a temporary  measure.-”  A glance  at  Plates  xxix  and 
xxx  of  the  Catalogue  will  show  the  difference  between 
this  fabric  and  that  of  the  native  issues. 

The  deduction  from  what  has  been  said  above  is  that 
the  Naw&b  went  on  coining  at  Murshidabad  for  some 
years,  whilst  the  Company  were  simultaneously  striking 
coins,  with  the  name  of  Murshidabad,  at  Calcutta.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  treaty  made  in  1765  between  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Port  William  and  the 
Nawab  of  Bengal  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to 
“ cause  the  rupees  coined  at  Calcutta  to  pass  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  Siccas  of  Moorshedabad,  without 
any  deduction  of  Batta."*  It  is  true  that  the  native 
mints  were  withdrawn  “ soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Company's  administration ,”+  but  the  phrase  is 
elastic,  and  the  native  mints  may  have  continued  to  issue 
Murshidabad  rupees  for  a dozen  years,  whilst  the  Com- 
pany was  going  through  the  experiments  of  the  regnal 
years  10  to  15,  leading  up  to  the  well-known  “19  san 
sikkah. 

The  Farrukhabad  issues  call  for  little  notice.  The 
native  coinages  run  from  a.h.  1179  to  1218,  though  the 
regnal  year  S9  is  misused  on  the  last  four  coins.  The 
Company's  issues  of  “45  san"  rupees,  have  three  suc- 
cessive varieties  of  milling  or  plain  rim. 

* Thurston,  op,  <?&.,  84.  t Regulation  of  1793  s Ibid,  $& 
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In  spite  of  this  somewhat  intricate  examination  of  the 
various  issues  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  in  India, 
a considerable  number  of  coins  have  necessarily  been 
omitted.  These  are  what  are  known  as  “ Indian  Local 
Coinages." 

They  consist  of  the  issues  of  the  numerous  petty  states 
which  attained  to  various  stages  of  semi-independence 
or  nominal  dependence  during  the  decay  of  the  Moghul 
empire,  and  especially  during  the  reign  of  Shah-’Alam. 
They  generally  bear  this  Emperor’s  name,  often  long 
after  his  decease,  but  their  dates  are  frequently  fictitious, 
the  regnal  year  bears  no  agreement  with  that  of  the 
Hijrab,  and  worst  of  all  the  mint  itself  is  often  wanting, 
or  is  merely  represented  by  a symbol,  which  not  seldom 
stands  for  more  than  one  mint,  and  which  too  often  it-  is 
impossible  to  identify  with  any  mint.  Had  these  local 
issues  been  carefully  described  and  engraved  when  they 
were  current,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  subject ; 
and  the  plain  reason  that  they  defy  classification  is  that 
all  those  who  were  living  at  the  time  when  they  were  in 
circulation  are  long  dead,  and  even  Prinsep,  with  all  the 
materials  which  were  at  his  hand  in  1883,  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  hopeless  confusion  of  this  branch  of 
the  coinage.  What  Prinsep  could  not  effect  with  his 
opportunities  in  1838,  no  one  can  accomplish  after  sixty 
years  have  diminished  or  abolished  etery  source  of  informa- 
tion, 

V^y  a _ i 

marks  oft  reports  presented  by  government  officers  in 

V : 'v  ' > Unejvl  T*bl*,  27  ff.  . / ' J f ; ' 


quotation  from  Prinsep’s  work,*  He  based  his  re- 
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Ajrnir,  MAlwah,  and  the  Narbada  provinces  in  reply  to 
questions  circulated  though  the  Mint  Committee  in  1818 
and  1823 ; but  in  spite  of  such  valuable  materials  he 
was  forced  to  admit  the  incompleteness  of  his  infor- 
mation. 

“ We  have  before  remarked/*  he  says,  tc  that  none  of  the 
coins  now  [1833]  forming  the  circulation  of  Hindustan  bear 
any  other  name  than  that  of  Shah-’Aiam,*  and  although  we 
have  no  perfect  information  of  the  origin  or  date  of  the  mints 
of  Punah,  Nagpur,  or  of  the  principal  states  of  Rajput  Ana, 
still  we  may  safely  assume  that,  until  the  authority  of  Dehlf 
was  annihilated,  the  representative  of  the  monarch  in  the 
various  subaliS)  or  provinces,  alone  exercised  the  privilege  of 
coining;  and  that  even  when  it  was  assumed  by  chieftains 
already  in  actual  independence,  the  form  of  a sanad  or  per- 
mission was  obtained  from  the  Emperor  by  purchase  or  extor- 
tion. The  petty  Raja  of  Dattiah,  for  instance,  was  indignant 
[in  1824]  at  the  supposition  that  he  had  opened  his  mint 
without  authority,  and  of  all  the  chiefs  within  Lieut.  Moody’s 
agency  [at  BangAi  and  KantAl],  Raja  Pratap  Singh  of  Chatra- 
pur  was  the  only  one  who  could  not  produce  his  authority. 
The  chiefs  of  Jhansi  and  Jaiaon  cited  the  sanction  of  the 
PeshwA ; the  Tahri  Raja,  the  tacit  permission  of  the  English. 
No  notice,  however,  of  mints  was  found  in  any  of  the  mnmh 
or  treaties  to  which  that  officer  had-  access, 

“ When  first  established,  the  mints  were  no  doubt  in  most 
cases  made  the  source  of  fraudulent  profit  to  the  government, 
by  the  issue  of  a debased  coin,  which  was  supported  at  an 
enhanced  nominal  value  through  the  interdiction  of  the  purer 
standards  of . neighbouring  districts^  A Hindd  prince,  or  the 
ivkiuisie^-  who  iulea  m money-dealer ; thu«* 

" at  KotA  the  executive  authority  h&h  A,'  shroff  in.  ' 

participates  in  all  ■■  the  benefits  arising  out  of  money  operations 
in  the  market  i})^  > C 

lfi  The  1M  of  mmts  which  have  sprung  in  Gentrtf  lndm  is 
so  formidable  that  it  is  difficult  to  attempt  any  classification  of 

•*  fhis  is  not  strictly  accurate.  The  Arkat  rupees,  fur  example,  bore 
the  name  of  ’Alamglr  II. 
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them.  Mr.  Wilder,  in  1819,  enumerates  the  following  rupees 
current  in  Ajmir Old  Ajmir,  Srisahi,  Krishnagarh,  Kooha- 
nam,  Ohitor,  Jaipdr*  Hdli,  Jodhpur*  Udaipur,  Shahpdrah, 
Pratapgarh,  Kota,  Bundi,  and  BhilwariL 

“ Mr.  Haddock  furnishes  an  equally  long  list  from  the  Nar- 
bada : — Panna,  Chatrapur,  Sironj,  Shansi,  Chanda,  Srinagar, 
Nagpur,  Garrah-Kota,  Balasahl,  Bathgarh,  Tahri,  Bhopal, 
Sohagpur,  Sudhaurah,  J alaon,  Ujjain,  Isagarh. 

“ The  difficulty  is  also  increased  by  the  threefold  appellations 
given  to  coins : first,  from  the  place  of  fabrication,  as  Indore, 
Ujjain,  Sagar  proper,  etc. ; second,  from  the  person  issuing  them, 
as  Sindhias4hi  from  Sindhia,  Balasahi  from  B&laji  Pandit, 
Gaur  S4h£  from  ’Ali  Gaur,  afterwards  Shah-’Alam,  Muti-Sahf, 
a well-known  Allahabad  coin  of  Mr,  Achmuty  5 -third,  from 
some  distinguishing  symbol  impressed  on  the  field,  as  Trisulf, 
from  the  * trident 9 of  Siva  ; ShamshM  from  the  figure  of.  a 
* sword ’on  the  Haidarabad  coin;  Machhlisahi  and  SMrs&hi 
from  the  ‘ fish/  and  4 tiger  ’ of  the  old  and  new  Lucknow 
rupee,  etc.  There  are  also  other  titles  common  to  different 
localities,  as  Chalan,  4 current/  H4H,  * of  the  present  time  ; ’ 
and  the  distinction  into  Sans  or  different  years  of  Shah-’Alam’s 
reign. 

“Jn  Ajimr  the  Srfsahf  rupee,  coined  by  Tantia,  formed  in 
1815  the  principal  currency;  it  has  been  partly  supplanted  by 
the  Farrukhabad  rupee  since  the  province  came  into  our 
possession. 

“In  Kofc4  there  are  three  mints,  at  Kot4,  Tantia  Patan,  and 
Gangroun,  coining  on  an  average  thirty-six  lakhs  per  annum ; 
the  currency  is  not  debased. 

* The  Holkar  currency  of  Indore,  Harda,  and  Makes'war  and 
Ujjain  rupee,  are  nearly  at  par  with  the  FarrukMbad,  but  they 
maintain  an  unequal  contest  with  the  Salimsahf  rupee,  coined 
by  the  Raj&  of  Pratapgarh,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds ..... 

“ The  northern  parts  of  the  Narbada  territories  were  sup- 
plied with  a base  currency  struck  at  JaWpfir  by  iJana  Ghatka 
ml  pint;  was  suppressed  on  cession  to  the  English. 

®ie  southem^  (Pakhantfr)  had  a rupee  of  Still  lower  value 
- a alto  wm  established  in  1810 : it 

was  abolished  in  181  S by  Jfr*  Mcfony*  These  rupees  passed  at 
!•  issue  of  BerSr.  . 
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" The  S&gar  mint  was  set  up  in  1779  by  the  Peshwa’s  officer 
at  Garrah  Mandlah,  and  coined  about  seventeen  lakhs  of  Bald- 
sdhi  rupees  per  annum.  Its  operation  continued  under  Mr. 
Haddock,  who,  to  counteract  the  forgery  going  on  at  Garrah, 
inserted  the  word  * Sagar  ’ in  small  English  characters  on  the 
die.  The  new  Sagar  mint,  erected  in  1824,  is  now  rapidly 
removing  all  the  old  coins  from  circulation. 

41  The  standard  of  the  Marathi  Government  at  Nagpdr,  to 
which  all  the  neighbouring  mints  were  doubtless  intended  to 
conform,  presents  itself  [even  since  the  appointment  of  a 
British  resident]  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  irregularity  and 
depreciation 

“ In  the  Haidarab&d  country  the  government  of  the  Nixdm 
or  of  his  Hindu  minister  has  not  been  behindhand  with  its 
Marathi  .rivals  in  the  adulteration  of  the  local  currency ; 
and  by  way  of  introducing  greater  confusion  and  vexation, 
there  is  a superior  standard  for  the  Palace  and  tho  Residency, 
an  inferior  for  the  city,  and  a hukm  chalami,  or  forced  token, 
the  precise  nature  of  which  is  dubious.  The  worst  species  are 
struck  at  Narayanpat. 

et  In  Bandalkhand  the  circulation  consisted  chiefly  of  Baht 
Rao’s  rupee,  struck  at  Srinagar,  near  Panna*  This  mint  issued 
at  the  time  of  its  institution,  in  1794,  about  eighteen  lakhs 
per  annum,  but  after  1819  the  coinage  fell  to  four  lakhs.  The 
same  prince  set  up  a mint  at  Jalaon,  his  capital,  in  1809;  its 
issue  was  at  first  six  lakhs,  and  is  now  diminished  to  one-third 
of  that  amount 

u The  H&nsi  mint  of  R&o  Rain  Chand  dates  from  1780  ; il 
issued  three  lakhs.  Knar  Fratap  Singh’s  at  Chatrapur  dates 
from  1816.  The  mints  of  PannA  (1780),  Samtar  (of  1808) 
were  on  a most  insignificant  scale  and  have  been  put  down* 
The  Battiah  mint  dates  from  1784.” 

The  Korah,  Allahabad,  Agrah,  Saharanpur,  Baraili, 
K41pi,  Etawa,  Mathura,  Panlpat,  and  other rupees,  ' 
immediate^  group/^:wer0 ' ' 

qdinel  only  on  parti0^ar  <cmcasions  or  for  short  periods, 
and  the  mints  “have  long  disappeared  fmm  oar  lisfc/r 
It  is  obvious  that  the  local  issues  described  in  the 
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preceding  extracts  cannot  properly  be  classed  with  the 
imperial  currency  of  the  Moghuls,  but  form  a series 
apart.  On  this  ground,  and  on  account  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  identifying  most  of  the  mints  with  any 
approach  to  precision,  they  have  been  excluded  from  the 
Catalogue.  Their  proper  place  would  be  found  in  a 
catalogue  of  the  minor  coinages  which  sprang  up  on  the 
decay  of  the  central  power,  in  which  the  coins  of  the 
Sikhs,  the  Mar&thas,  and  other  modem  Indian  money, 
would  also  find  a place.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  line  between  the  local  and  imperial  coinage  is 
hard  to  draw  during  Shah-’Alam’s  reign,  and  some  of 
the  coins  described  under  this  Emperor  might  perhaps 
be  classed  with  equal  reason  among  the  local  ia«n«i 


t 
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LIST  OF  DATED  COINS  OF  THE  MOGHUL  EMPERORS 
IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


Hijrah  years  in  brackets  [ ] are  calculated  by  means  of  the  regnal 
years.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 


Year 

A.H, 

Regnal 

year. 

MONTH. 

Metal. 

MINT. 

EMPEROR. 

NO. 

m 



M 

Babar* 

1 

935 

— 

— 

?> 

— 

it 

2 

936 

— 

— 

a 

Lahore 

77 

3 

y? 

— 

— 

ft 

— 

it 

4 

942 

— 

— 

it 

— 

Humayun 

18 

962 

— 

— - 

V 

— 

77 

11 

963 

— 

it 

— 

Akbar 

84 

— 

— 

Ml 

Mrn6l 

77 

255 

964 



• 

M 

— , 

77 

85 

965 



— 

M 

Naro6i 

77 

256 

966 

— * 

, ■— 

it 

, 

>7 

257 

967 

— 

' — 

M 

Agrah 

77 

§6 

JJ 

— - 

■ 

it 

* — 

77 

87 

%x 

— 

— 

a 

Jaunpur 

77 

88,  88$ 

970 

— • 

— 

77 

* 

7? 

89, 90 

A <rmh 

91 

a 

it 

971 

— . : 

— 

N 

77 

it 

23 

— 

, 

a 

77? 

it 

24 

_ 

$7 

Lahore 

77 

25 

>} 

— 



ft 

Al 

- — 

77 

’ 7! 

26-28 

92,93 

— 

a 

DeliH 

77 

! 94 

.972 

AT 

— 

77 

29 

it 

— 

a 

Agrah 

77, 

30 

-19- 

— i 

' 

a 

Sarangpur 

77 

31 

978 

• mm. p 1 

>» 

— 

77'  . 

. 32 

M 

mm 

if 

95 

974 

" ■■uLr^' 

»" 

Lahore 

99 

33 

M 

Jaunpfir 

‘ it 

96 

975 

- 

....  . ; 

Jf 

it  • 

.34.47,'. 

77 , • 

v 

. 

■ !f  1 

DehH 

‘ .7.7  ■ 

38 

•;  1 99 

r 

M 

■ '-jf.,  ■ . 

' •>*"  . ■. 

97  . 

■\ 

' 

Jaunpur 

98 

99  •' 

976 

' '•Jhmmm '*  ’ >i 

■ :n  v - 

}i 

• 77  ' \ v. 
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Year 

A.H. 

Begital 

year. 

MONTH.  j 

Metal. 

MINT, 

EMPEROR. 

NO.  [ 

976 

£ 

Agrah 

Akbar 

40 

MM« 

— 

M 

— 

a 

100 

977 

t) 

— 

— 

£ 

it 

Jaunp&r 

Dehli 

ii 

ii 

41 

42 

it 

— 

— 

ii 

Lahore 

ii 

48 

19 

— 

— 

ii 



a 

44 

It 

— 

— 

M 

Agrah 

a 

101 

978 

— 

— 

£ 

it 

ti 

45 

It 

— 

— 

ii 

Jaunpur 

a 

46 

if 

— 

— 

JR 

— 

it 

102 

97a? 

— 

— 

N 

Jaunpur 

ii 

47 

i) 

— 

— 

M 

Lahore 

ii 

258 

980 

— 

- — .... 

N 

Ahmadabad 

it 

48 

11 

— 



It 

Agrah 

ii 

49 

11 

— 

— 

M 

— 

ii 

108 

11 

— 

M 

NarndL 

ii 

259 

1 1 

1 — 

_ 

i> 

— 

it 

260 

981 

- — 



£ 

Agrah 

it 

50,51 

» 

— • 

— — - 

iH  I 

— 

ii 

104 

982 

— 

— 

£ 

Agrah 

ii 

52,58,54  ■ 

ii 

— 

— 

a 

Ahmadabad 

it 

i 55,58 

ii 

— 

— 

M 

it 

a 

105, 106 

ii 

, — 

— 

M 

>i  | 

it 

281 

ii 

— 

— 

it 

Mvna 

St 

262 

988 

— 

— 

£ 

Ahmadabad 

it 

57  , 

11 

— 



it 

Jaunpur 

19  1 

, 58  ' ' 

11 

— ■ 

— 

a 

Lahore 

If 

59,60 

17 

— 

. 

M 



If 

107,112 

1 

— * 

— 

ii 

Jaunpur 

Ahmadabad 

tt 

108-10 

it 

r— 

it 

ft 

111 

it 

— , 

' 

M 

D6gam 

n 

268 

984 

■ - 

£ 

Sirhind 

*» 

n 

11 

— * 

: 

tt 

— r-  , 1 

Jt 

62, 64 

( Muhammad- 

) 

• If 

ii 

(abMUdaipur 

1 ” 

68 

It 

— 

— - 

M 

ft 

118 

m 

— * 

N 

— 

tt  ■ „ 

• , ; ti 

. . 65  / : 

— 

M 

Dehli 

114 

: n 

" tL 

■’rw"  V • , 

lie-17  ; 

\>r' 

986 

■ _ - , . ■ 

2B 

■ r- 

£ 

Fathpifr 

ft 

ft 

it 

. 

’ . 

M 

'■ft' 

118,119 

" it  ■ 

it 

■ ■ 

i)  '■ 

it  : 

' \ * 

99 

Lahore 

■ ; ' !■  ’’v  '••>>  ■ : • ■ . 

. ; 

!:  ’ >>  ; 

Fathpdv 

987 

N: 

‘vi’  '/'i  J} 

’ *,y  ■.  > \ } 

it 

\'*4  1 

VfW'.'v 

Lahore 

'f ‘ 'v 

■ ip.*\ 

— ^ 

f : ..'"V'V'’-- v Z-& 

!*v‘^  5* 
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Year 
A.H.  j 

Begnal 

year. 

MONTH. 

Metal. 

MINT. 

EMPEROR. 

NO. 

987 

— — 

i 

M 

Fathpur 

Akbar  j 

125,125a, 

126 

„ : 

— 

— 

n 

Ahmaddbdd 

( 

ft 

127 

; 

t 9 i 

— 

— 

93 

Urdji 

tt 

128 

)f  \ 

— 

— 

33 

Lahore 

tt 

129, 130 

t9 

— 

— 

33 

Patnah 

n 

131 

ft 

— 

— 

M 

— 

tr 

265,  267 

t) 

— 

— 

ft 

Fathpur 

ft 

266 

988 

— 

— 

N 

33 

tt 

69 

»> 

— 

— 

31 

Lahore 

»>■ 

70 

ti 

— 

— 

ft 

— 

tt 

71, 72 

tt 

— 

— 

M 

Lahore 

tt 

133 

» 

— 

— 

3) 

Fathpdr 

n 

134,135 

33 

— 

— 

ft 

— 

it 

136 

33 

— 



M 

Fathpdr 

tt 

268 

989 

— 

— 

M 

Lahore 

tt 

137 

33 

— 

— 

33 

Fathpdr 

tt 

138, 139 

— 

— 

M 

Abmad&had 

tt 

269 

» 

— 

— 

tt 

Jaunpur 

ft 

270 

990 

— 

• 

M 

. — — 

tt 

140 

[991] 

28 



ft 

Pesh&war? 

It 

177 

992 

— 



tt 

— 

tt 

141 

39 

— 

— 

<tr 

— 

tt 

252a 

993 

— 

— 

ft 

— 

tt 

142 

M 

30 

Dai 

ft 

Ahmadab&d 

tt 

178 

„ 

9) 

Mardad 

93 

ft 

tt 

179 

994 

— 

— 

it 

n 

143 

It 

— 

— 

M 

Dog/im 

tt 

271 

[»] 

31 

Mihr 

93 

AUAhAbAd 

tt 

273 

995 

— 

— 

& 

— 

tt 

144, 145 

, 3)  , 

3*2 



£ 

— 

tt 

163 

, tt  , 

— — 

M 

— 

tt, 

180 

. ff  . 

M 

K&bui 

tt 

274 

[9961 

33 

— • 

M 

, 

ft  ■ , 

161 

UJ 

n i 

« — - 

J& 

Kdbal 

19 

274a 

997 

— . ; 

■ i 

M 

- — 

■ 1 

146,147 

2516 

[,,} 

34 

ft 

n 

161-84 

998 

— 

’ 

n 

’• 

148.145 

M 

35 . 

Ardibihist  j 

tt 

_ 

[39- 

185 

l *,] 

' ;}f:  '■ 

Amardad 

■ tt  '■ 

'■«—  - 

tt 

i86  ; 

999 

ft 

.,[  , 33  ■’  ' 

150 

' . **  i ■ 

m . 

Ab&a 

; 91  ■ 

; n ' 

Lahore 

■ 72 

137 

, , « , ' 

' ['nr ' 

Bahman 

■■  n 

" ft 

188 

, »* , - 

■ ' n • 

— — 

■ • tj’  • 

Tattah  \ ' ;C. 

'[ "{  • 

189 

, W • • 

n ' 

• Dfti 

M 

Lahore 

V ■ tt  v 

275 

■i  . . » . 

l>  r 

V;^-~  • 

j l’| 

Karn6l? 

2T6 

m: 

, f^'jv 

: 0!-,i  if  / v '(.m 

Gwalior 
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Year 

A.H 

Regnal 

year. 

MONTH. 

Metal. 

MINT, 

EMPEROR. 

NO. 

1000 

— — — 

N 

] Urdu-Zafar- 
( Karin 

11 

\ Akbar 

73-82 

It 

— 

— 

A 

>J 

151-59 

11 

— 

— 

A 

11 

JS 

273 

:„] 

37 

— 

A 



11 

190 

f 11  i 

>i 

— 

ii 

Ahmadabad 

11 

191 

It  1 

y>  . 

Dai 

A 

Multan 

11 

277 

c 

1001 

38 

— 

A 

Ahmadabad 

11 

192 

, a 

11 

Baliman 

a 

a 

91 

193 

11 

Tlr 

a 

Lahore 

11 

194 

, 

, }f 

11 

Farwardm 

ii 

it 

11 

195 

. ii 

11 

Ardibihist 

a 

IS 

11 

196 

11 

Shahriwar 

A 

Gwalior 

11 

278 

i 

10021 

39 

Azur 

A 

Lahore 

It 

198 

i 

„ 1 

Farwardm 

M 

s> 

> 1 

279 

[ 

10031 

40 

Khurdad 

A 

Tattah 

11 

199 

. » 

ii 

Bahman 

ii 

j s 

91 

200 

T if 

ii 

91 

— 

1) 

201 

. 11 

ii 

. 

19 

— , — 

91 

202 

f 

1004] 

41 

EMrdad 

11 

Ahmadab&d 

11 

203 

;»] 

ii 

Isfandarmiz 

11 

Lahore 

11 

204 

ii 

• 

11 

— 

11 

205 

[ 

1005] 

42 

Bahman 

nr 

Agrah 

11 

164 

91 

ii 

Khdrdad 

JR 

Ahmadabad 

11 

206 

91 

ii 

Tir 

a 

a 

11 

207 

11 

a 

Ab&n 

a 

! 

11 

91 

208 

11 

ii 

Shahriwar 

ii 

Pafcnah 

11 

209 

11 

ii 

— 

9 1 

a 

11 

210 

11 

ii 

Tir 

11 

Lahore 

11 

211 

ii 

ii 

Bahman 

11 

a 

212 

ii 

ii 

Tir 

11 

Dehlf  ? 

91 

213 

ii 

ii 

, 

J> 

• 

91  ' 

214 

: 10061 

48 

Kh&rddd 

11 

Patnab 

It 

215 

11 

11 

Bahman 

11 

/ >* 

11 

216 

, , " 11 

■ ii" 

, , 

M .■ 

, , ** 

217 

, ' n 

ii 

Shahriwar 

ii 

Lahore  ■; 

n 

218  • 

■ ‘ 91 

19 

Tir 

if  ; 

279a 

: [1007] 

44 

Ardibihist 

'jsr 

Agrah 

it  ■ ■ '] 

165 

11 

11 

Amardad 

JR 

,>>’■ ; 

Ahiaadab/td 

'■  ■■  ii 

ait) 

11 

. 11. 

Shahriwar 

Patnah 

;:ji i ■ ■ 

220 

■ 11 

: \;:Ab^n 

19 

K&hxM 

. ' ft 

v'^21^ 

. 11 

. }*  ■ 

Ardibihist 

\ ',J1-.. 

Lahore 

222 

.11 ' 

11 

Shahnwar 

if‘]  'fj 

■?,'  •• 1 ;;  5|h-.\ 

■ V: 

19*  . 

Abaft 

'■/'iiC;  i 

/'.'.'.fJ'-.V' 

;3l24,.'' 

- , v 

' Azur 

» 1 ' , i\ • 

Amardld 

Bair«tah 

Ai-.}  ■ 

280-81« 

[1005-7] 

42-4 

A&' 

Isfanddrmiz 

* 

Dehll 

■ ' £ „ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

:v>^82'fcv 

OF  THE  MOGHUL  EMPERORS 


oxxv 


Year 

! 

tCRnulJ 

MONTH.  * 

IctaL 

MINT. 

EMPEROR. 

NO. 

a.h. 

ymtr. 

[1008] 

45 

Dai 

At 

ft 

Kabul 

Lahore 

Akbar 

ti 

226 

227 

33 

” 

Bahman  j 

tt 

33 

ft 

228 

[1009] 

46 

Tir  | 

Aznr  ! 

>i 

Ahmadabad 
Patna  h 

tt 

39 

229 

230 

V 

Dai 

Kabul 

39 

231 

39 

Khurdad  1 

>3 

Lahore 

99 

232 

33 

Azur 

13 

»> 

33 

283 

33 

„ ! 

Dai 

tt 

ft 

234 

J> 

„ 1 

A ban 

Ai 

Agrah 

>3 

283 

[1010] 

tt  i 

47  i 

Bahman 

Mi  iu‘  | 

Al 

tt 

Ahmadabad 

33 

11 

33 

285 

286 

33 

Azur 

it 

Kabul 

33 

237 

39 

KhurdiU  ; 

it 

Lahore 

93 

238 

,33 

Ahan  : 

33  | 

>3 

239 

93 

Dai 

if 

99 

? 3 

240 

93 

Ardibihist 

M 

Agrah 

33 

284 

fl 

Tfr 

93 

33 

285 

3> 

Aiian 

tt 

93 

If 

280 

[1011] 

48 

Mihr 

Dai 

Al 

tt 

Bur  Lumpur 

3? 

If 

11 

241 

197 

19 

A manl  Ad 

it 

Lahore 

11 

242 

it 

Ahull 

tt 

a 

11 

248-44^ 

[1012] 

41) 

Farwardlu 

Amavdad 

N 

it 

Agrah 

93 

11 

11 

167 

108 

>1 

ii 

Azur 

tf 

33 

S3 

169 

If 

ii 

Aban 

Al 

Kabul 

91 

245 

ft 

it 

Dai 

. i 

>> 

i> 

It 

246 

11 

39 

Ardibihiet 

93 

Lahore 

If 

247 

11 

11 

Aban 

If 

9 9 

11 

248 

11 

It 

Far  ward  in 

1) 

Patnah  ? 

93 

249 

[lOffls] 

[1013] 

It 

4.B 

50 

Amardml 

Kiiiirddd 

M 

N 

ft 

Agrah 

H» 

tt 

39 

33  ' , 

39 

287 

170 

173-74 

ft 

Anmrdad 

It 

Lahore 

tt 

m 

>* 

>1 

F&rwardtn 

It 

— 

39 

172 

V 

; marthtd 

\M 

Agrah 

9? 

250 

W.  ■ 

S f 

| ’ Fanvardin 

f ' 9*  , 

Lahore 

93 

251 

It 

[loll] 

1 1* 

n 

51 

i Shahriwar 

M 
! N 

i ■ 

Agrah 

( 

39 

, Salim  " . 

2,87a. 

175 

) 

('■  . g 

A’’’ 

Farwardlu 

i M 

‘ Ahmadabad  \ 

[Jahangir]  as 

i > 288 

1 

1 ' * ,l . 

{ 

Governor 

) - 

. » 

. ■ KhArdM 

» 

tt 

. ' ."si  ■ 

1 289 

i 

■[  J? 

Agrah  ■ ../ 

Jttlmcgir 

402, 40; 

:j  & 

Aklmrnagar 

. 404 

fall 

— «—■ 

II 

Kabul 
j Agt  a'v  ■ 

■ ,y  . i A-, 

; ;'s|; 

405 

290 

LIST  OF  DATED  COWS 


cxm 


Year 

A.H. 

Regw 

year. 

11  MONTH, 

Meta 

i MINT. 

EMPEROR. 

HO. 

1015 

1 

N 

Lahore 

Jahibgir 

291-93 

99 

1 

— 

JR 

Kabul 

406 

99 

99 

Amardad 

99 

99  •" 

99 

407 

9) 

99 

— 

39 

Agrah 

99 

408 

99 

1 

— 

99 

Akbarnagar 

99 

410 

39 

—— 

— 

39 

93 

99 

412 

99 

1 

— 

39 

Lahore 

414 

99 

2 

— 

99 

Agrah 

409 

99 

99 

— 

99 

Ahmad&bad 

411 

99 

99 

Isfandarmiz 

99 

Patnah 

413 

19 

99 

— 

99 

Lahore 

415,416 

.1016 

99 

— 

99 

Ahmad&b&d 

417 

99 

99 

— 

99 

Lahore 

93 

420 

99 

3 

— 

N 

}> 

99 

294 

99 

99 

— — — ■ 

JR 

99 

421,422 

99 

— 

— 

99 

Akbarnagar 

418,419 

1017 

4 

* 

tf 

Agrah 

91 

295 

99 

99 

— 

A l 

99 

423 

1018 

5 

99 

99 

tf 

Lahore 

Agrah 

\ 33 

: 

424 

296 

?> 

99 

— 

M 

Ahmaddb*M 

425 

99 

99 

— 

99 

Agrah 

?) 

426,427 

99 

99 

— 

39 

Patnah 

33 

428 

99 

(4  tic) 

— 

»» 

Lahore 

99 

429 

1019 

5 

9) 

Isfanddrmiz 

99 

33 

99 

Agrah 

19 

430, 431 
432 

99 

— — 

39 

Kashmir 

433 

93 

5 

■ ' 

99 

Lahore 

434-36 

99 

99 

Bahraan 

99 

99 

ft 

437,438 

1020 

93 

6 

Mihr 

99 

AT 

Agrah 

99 

99 

438a 

297 

V 

99 

99 

99 

Ab&n 

99 

M 

Agrah 

t* 

' ft 

312-16 

439 

99 

93 

* - 

. f) ' 

Kandahdr 

440 

1031 

99 

93 

7 

Isfandarmiz 

MlJbr 

99  ■ 

N 

Agrah 

99 

99 

99 

99 

441 

298 

99  " 

99 

Dai 

99 

..  ■ 

99  . • 

299 

ft 

.'ft  ■ 

99  : 

ft 

Ardlbihiat 

ft 

M 

Agrah 

■ft.  ; ■ 

817 

442 

443  : 

99  V, 

- 99  : 

Sbahriwar 

99 

Patnah 

■'  93  i'  ■ 

tf 

. )> 

Mihr. 

, >t'.  ^ ' 

Debli 

' tf  '■ 

444 

i:  j 

, >1 

’ » ■ ' 

Farwardfa 

■99/ . 

99 

KandaMr  . 
Lahore 

' •' : ft  ■'/■/ :•  4 

145,4480. 

447 

448 

?:449-':0 

■ • ft ' 

Amardad 

1 « 

• ■ •*'.  i • 

V-'.’  jji  L.' , 

'J\it . ■ 

Isfandarmiz 

A ” 

, f t ' o 
tt  ;•  i 

m2 

0:4*:0O>:: 

,8  , 

93  •' ; 

Ardibihist 

M;  , 

M 

<>£  >f;t  ■'£ 

Kandahar 

• ..  , 

OfillTOjo 

/m.m 

OF  THE  MO.&HUL  EMPERORS 


oxxrii 


Year 

Regnal 

A.H. 

year. 

1023 

8 

tt 

j? 

[..  ] 

» 

3t 

9 

tt 

tt 

r ” i 

tt 

» 

tt 

[ tt  J 

tt 

[1024] 

10 

1024 

it 

1025 

it 

11 

tt 

a 

9) 

a 

” 

~~ 

tt 

tt 

11 

1026 

it 

tt 

12 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

12 

t) 

a 

it 

9} 

it 

it 

1027 

tt 

tt 

18 

it 

a 

tt 

n 

tt 

a 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

33 

9) 

3) 

it 

. 33 

v 

99 

tt  '■ 

93  ■ 

»»  , 

*“**“ 

1028 

13 

M, 

u 

; , it 

' n ' 

■ 

14 

• ’.n  ■' 

' 33 

" ' W- 

• 33 

, 

93' ■■■ 

-'V  it 

V'li'-, 

ZODIACAL  . 

Metal. 

MONTH, 

MINT. 

EMPEBOR. 

NO. 

SIGN. 

..  r 

i 

JT 

Ajmn 

Jahangir 

318 

Ardibihist 

M 

Kandahar 

tt 

451 

Dai 

>t 

Lahore 

452 

— 

AT 

Ajmir 

3 J 

319-21 

Khurdad 

M 

Agrah 

it 

453 

Tir 

a 

Kandahar 

454 

Ardibihist 

a 

Lahore 

455 

Tii- 

it 

tt 

a 

.456 

Dai 

33 

it 

457 

Ardibihist 

X 

Agrah 

a 

301 

' 

it 

Ajmir 

tt 

302 

Aban 

it 

Agrah 

tt 

303 

Shahrhvar 

M 

tt 

tt 

458,459 

— 

a 

Ajmir 

33 

460 

Aban 

a 

Ahmadab&d 

3t 

461 

; 

it 

Kashmir 

it 

462-  „ 

— 

a 

Lahore 

tt 

463 

Dai 

n 

Agrah 

33 

464 

Mihr 

N 

t ) 

tt 

304 

Tir 

At, 

it 

it 

465 

Azur 

it 

Ahmadabad 

tt 

466 

Shahriwar 

tt 

Fatnah 

it 

467 

Khdrdad 

9i 

Tattah 

tt 

468 



33  ■ 

Lahore 

tt 

469 



tt 

Kandahar 

tt 

470,471 

Shahriwar 

tt 

Kdbub 

tt 

473 

— 

tt 

Kandahar 

tt 

472 

AbAn 

tt 

Agrah 

tt 

474 

tt 

Ahmad&bad 

it 

475 

Aban 

it 

Patnah 

tt 

476 

„ — j* — ' 

tt 

Lahore 

tt 

477 

_ 

Aries 

ft 

Ahmad&bad 

a 

861-63 

Taurus 

>t 

a 

93 

364,865 

■T-.r-r-nr.r 

Gemini 

9) 

tt 

tt 

368,369 

Cancer 

3} 

it 

tt 

370,371 

Leo 

33  • 

tt 

it 

372,378 

■ 

»* 

tt 

» 

it 

385 

Scorpio 

33 

a 

it 

874 



Pisces 

X 

Agrah 

■'  tt 

358 

305 

306 

■ ' ^ • 

»> 

)> 

AhmadiMd 

it 

tt 

' , ' -y~~T- . 

M 

' tf 

‘93 

.478 

EMrd&d 

■ / 

» 

Patnah 

33  „ 

479 

Amardad 

33 

33 

tt 

480 

— ■ 

ft  ■ 

Kandahar 

■;  it  ■ 

481,482 

• kirr'-r-  ' 

Aries 

AT 

At 

X 

Agrah 

n 

822 

i.-.v,  n 

Taurus 

JJ 

886 

324-26 

ssxviii 


LI8T  OF  BATED  COINS 


Year 

A.H. 

Regua 

year. 

1 MONTH. 

ZODIACAL 

SIGN. 

Meta] 

1028 

14 

Taurus 

JR 

JJ 

— - 

— 

Cancer 

N 

JJ 

14 

— 

Leo 

31 

JJ 

33 

— 

Virgo 

33 

JJ 

3) 

— 

jj 

33 

J> 

33 

— 

Libra 

33 

)J 

12 

— 

Scorpio 

33 

JJ 

j> 

— 

j > 

JR 

9J 

14 

— 

Oapricomus 

NT 

JJ 

13 

— 

Aquarius 

33 

i) 

33 

— 

jj 

JR 

31 

33 

— 

Pisces 

N 

31 

33 



jj 

JR 

1029 

14 

— 

33 

jj 

33 

— 

— 

33 

» 

JJ 

— 

Capricornus 

Nf 

?? 

33 



33 

M 

JJ 

15 



Taurus 

33 

13 

33 

— 

Gemini 

NT 

31 

11 

— 

Cancer 

11 

33 



Gemini 

31 

33 

— — ' 

Leo 

NT 

31 

16 

— — 

jj 

JR 

11 

15 

— 

AT 

31 

33 

— 

— : — 

JR 

1) 

JJ 

Shahriwar 

— 

33 

11 

11 

— 

— 

33 

1030 

33 

33 

. 

,.r 

33 

1> 

16 

Shahriwar 

— 

13 

1) 

33 



* . 

33 

JJ 

33 

' 

Aries 

M 

JJ 

33 

. 

Taurus 

»l 

3$  ' 

Cancer 

33 

33 

r — ■ 

Virgo 

33 

, 11 

11 

■ 

Libra 

16 

— ' 

Scorpio 

33 

■ y >i 

■■ '»» ' 

, 31 

jj 

— * 

Capribbnms 

1031 

16 

*—  ' 

> — - 

, ' 

JR 

13 

33 

'T— — 

. n . 

AT 

11 

33 

' — ' 

Gemini 

13 

33  ' 

' ; ' . 

Virgo 

• i'i i V ; 

37  •'  • 

33,  ■ ' 

■.  ■ ; 

Sagitfearfas 

•; , Jj  , 

: 33  '• 

3apriconius 

} 33  ■ ’ 

;VVj£;:..  , 

;■ ; M 

' 33:. 

IT 

Aquarius 

Cancer| 

It  ■ . 

MINT. 

KMPEROB. 

NO. 

Agrali 

Jahangir 

387 

jj 

jj 

376 

jj 

s> 

334 

jj 

JJ 

338 

>j 

JJ 

378 

jj 

JJ 

342 

jj 

JJ 

380 

jj 

}S 

397 

33 

JJ 

350 

JJ 

JJ 

383 

JJ 

J) 

400 

JJ 

JJ 

384 

JJ 

JJ 

401 

Ahmaditbad 

JJ 

488 

Kandahar 

jl) 

486 

Agrah 

JJ 

361 

31 

JJ 

375 

JJ 

J) 

366 

JJ 

JJ 

830 

JJ 

JJ 

333a,  b 

33 

JJ 

388, 389 

JJ 

JJ 

335 

JJ 

It 

391 

Ahmadabad 

11 

307 

jj 

11 

484 

Patnah 

JJ 

485 

Kandahar 

JJ 

487 

Lahore 

488 

Kandahar 

490 

Patnah 

489 

Lahore 

it 

491 

Agrah 

»» 

323 

if 

>j 

327,328 

ji 

11  \ 

333c 

13 

H 

339 

; 31 

■ >1 

343 

jj  • 

jj 

346 

JJ 

, 1}  .■ 

346a 

. 31 

fj 

352 

AhmadAbad 

Lahore 

■'  » 

492,493 

494 

Agrah 

. J)  -■ 

331 

' " ■ 

■»  . 

■340 

• C:n  ''V/^V' ' 

y't  ii  ' ?-y' 

348 

t y-., 

[353  : 

y'. 

1382  <. 

,366 

JJ 

y390A> 

OF  THE  MOGHUL  EMPERORS 


CXXIX 


A.u. 


Regnal 

year. 

month. 

ZODIACAL  ^ 
SIGN. 

letal.j 

MINT. 

EMPEROR. 

[ 

17  j 

Leo 

X 

Agrah 

Jahangir  3 

— 

Libra 

Al 

n 

13 

i 



Pisces 

N 

37 

13 

” \ 
>>  ! 

— 

— 

/R 

Lahore 

11 

j 

— 



>> 

• 5 

11 

. i 

Loo 

AT 

Agrah 

?J 

17 

— 

Scorpio 

33 

yy 

JJ 

18 

— 

Libra 

Al 

13 

)> 

17 

i 

Capricornus 

A7 

31 

33 

— 

Sagittarius 

33 

31 

11 

18 

Taurus 

33 

33 

11 

— 

Gemini 

33 

17 

11 

— — 

Libra 

33 

13 

11 

S3 

— 

Aquarius 

33 

31 

11 

fsiaiuiarmiz 



ill 

Patuah 

11 

L 

... ... 

Surat 

11 



Lahore 

11 

33 

S&rafc  ^ 

Jahangir  & 

19 

— 



33 

Nur-dahan 



Gemini 

N 

Agrah 

Jahangir 

» 

— 

u 

Al 

>» 

ii 



Leo 

>3 

31 

»> 

19 

— 

Virgo 

N 

11 

11 

17 

— 

*t 

33 

11 

13 

i 

AA 

11 

11 

19 

s — — 

Libra 

N 

11 

11 

18 

- — 

Capncornus 

Al 

11 

» 

17 

— , — 

Sagittarius 

Ar 

1) 

11 

>1 

18 

— 

» 

Pisces 

Al 

N 

11 

11 

13 

1) 

i]  „ 

Isfandariciz 

— 

a 

jahangfrnagai 

13 

Shahriwar 

— 

M 

»» 

11 

n 

-.  t- 

Lahore 

ii  f ■ ] 

iy 

39 

, f 

Jahangir  & 

— 

— ■ 

— 

it 

Ahmadibad  v 

Nur-Jahan 

«»»»' 

— — 

33 

Lahore 

91  71 

' '20 

t) 

tt 

91  it 

' 

Surat 

n » 

n 

Bahnrnn 

M 

Patuah 

Jahangir 

it 

21 

I „ 

M 

Agrah 

13  , 

j.  Abfo 

33 

Ahmadabad 

19  . ' 

Lahore 

it  ' ■ , 

n 

i 

Jahangir  & 

n ■ 

V — rr 

33 

Surat  | 

mv-SMn 

J,  ; 

M 

Lahore 

Jah&ngir 

M 

22 

„ -r-rr—-  , 

M 

v.  , . •»»; 

* : 

!:  -i- 

M 

■ W ' ;V\ ... 

ti'  !/  •, 

'V.h 

Farwardin 

•J:'1.;  ;*f  ; 

-Patnah;; 

\n 

NO. 


1031 


1032 


1033 


[1033-4; 

1034 


1035 


ikl 

'v, 

1 ! >|T 

1036 

'■jb- 


3i)G 
359 
495 
49(5 
377 
347 
395 
354 
349 
329 
3 n 

344 
356 

497 

498 

499 

l 514 

3 333 
367 
392 
341 
379 
>3,394 

345 
399 
381 
398 
360 
808 

501 

500 

515 

518 

516, 517 

519 
309 

502 

503 

504  - ■ 

520 

'505 
! 310" 
506 

■Cfiwr1;- 


cnx 


LIST  OF  DATED  COINS 


Years. 

A.H. 

Regnal 

year. 

MONTH* 

Metal 

MINT, 

| EMPEROR, 

| NO 

1036 

— • 

— 

JST 

Surat 

f Jahangir  &. 

( Nur-Jah4n 

| 513 

11 

22 

— 

M 

s 

» 

521 

1037 

— 

pi 

Ahnmdabad, 

11  99 

522 

it 

99 

— 

91 

Agrah 

11  11 

523,  524 

L » ] 

>9 

— 

ii 

Patuah 

91  if 

525, 526 

» 

99 

Farwardfa 

ii 

' Xahore 

Jahangir 

5ba 

IQxx 

— 

ii 

Kandahar 

511 

1037 

1 

— 

ii 

Lahore 

Da  war  Bakhsli 

527 

11 

1 

— 

ii 

ii 

Shah-Jahan 

m 

99 

99 

— 

\ ii 

Agrah 

V 

579 

99 

99 

— 

ii 

Barb  4 a pur 

J? 

580 

1083 

99 

— 

ii 

Agrah 

»J 

581 

99 

99 

— 

ii 

Surat 

11 

585, 586 

99 

2 

Ardibihist 

AT 

Ahmaddbad 

528 

99 

99 

EMrddd 

ii 

ii 

11 

529 

— 1 

1 

99 

— 

ii 

Daulatab&d 

11 

580 

99 

99 

Tfr 

M 

Agrah 

11 

582 

99 

99 

19 

■ Akbarabad 

583 

99 

99 

99 

11 

Fatnah 

584' 

1039 

99 

Ab4n 

AT 

Lahore 

531 

99 

99 

— 

M 

Akbarabad 

588 

99 

99 

Azur 

ii 

Akbaraagar 

11 

589 

99 

99 

ii 

Fatnah 

It 

590 

99 

99 

Ab4n 

ii 

Lahore 

11 

591 

99 

3 



19 

Multan 

592 

1040 

99 

Amardad 

19 

Fatnah 

19 

596 

99 

99 

Bahmau 

19 

ii 

11 

597 

99 

99 

■ 

11 

Lahore 

1> 

699 

99 

99 

Dai 

11 

Multan 

if 

600 

99 

99 

11 

Dehll 

if 

603 

99 

— 

■ ~ — . 

11 

Burhdupdr 

>j 

595 

99 

r ■ 

, 

>1  • 

Sdrat 

99 

598 

99 

4 

Farwardfa 

N 

Ahmad  iibad 

532 

I ] 

99 

• ■ 19 

■ "19 

Surat 

91 

533 

99  '■ 

99 

' *— 1 — * ' 

M 

Akbar&bad 

99 

593-94 

■'  » ' • 

99 

' ’ '■ ' 

11  ' . 

Multdn 

601-2 

1041 

99 

' - 

11  '( 

Akba tM& 

99  ' 

604 

99 

99 

Azur 

11  ' . 

AMhab&i 

fl  • 

606 

99  , 

■ 99' 

Tit 

Fatnah 

607 

99 

99  : 

Azur  \ 

■ P " 

'■  n 

19 

608  , , 

99 

99 

Dai 

11  ■ 

L.  i 

fit 

609 

99 

99 

; • -*—  , . 

■ »";• 

Dehlf 

■ » • 

610 

99  ' ' i 

; ' 

; . 

: ii: ' 

Lahore 

■ ■ 99 

■ 6ii ' 

^ 99  . 

' 5 

■ . V ■'  >'■  . 

M 

Akb^iiMd 

•v-o', 

: : 

: n::’-  I 

t9 ' . 

'.91' 

<$$$&;  .A.  . 

,,  '■  ■’  *i  ’ , : ■- 

612  : ■■■ 

1042  : 

rr-'V 

,iT 

AWtedbdd 

vjji-’.'  ':i, 

‘8 

• 'I';.  Aj  ;'X'.  .V;,'  J S'; 

535 

OF  THE  MOGHUL  EMPERORS 


cxxxi 


Tears. 

A.H. 


Regnal 

year. 


MONTH. 


Metal. 


MINT. 


1042 


Ar  Lahore 
JR  Akbarabad 
ss  Multan 


91 

)1 

19 

0 

It 

11 

11 

11 

it  ! 

1043 

6 

ii 

it 

it 

[..] 

6 

it 

ii 

[ » ] 

ii 

C » 3 

ii 

11  _ 

ii 

[..] 

ii 

11 

ii 

11 

7 

11 

ii 

1044 

— 

11 

7 

11 

>j 

11 

8 

1045 

it 

11 

H 

11 

11 

11 

11 

91 

11 

11 

9 

1046 

19 

91 

11 

99 

11 

11 

91 

1047 

10 

» 

11 

If 

■ tt  ■ 

11 

11 

n 

19 

1048 

, . 99 

» ' 

11 

12 

. 91 

i$ 

• '• : »' : • ' 

12 

1040 

: 

13 

1050 

' , » 

Farwardin 


KMvm 

Tiv 


13 

11 

11 

If  f 

Akbardbad 

B urban  pur 

91 

11 

N 

Patnah 

Surat 

Akbar&bad 

a 

Burhanpdr 

a 

Akbarabad 

ii 

JR 

Akbarabad 

,, 

AMh&bad 

ii 

ii 

ii 

ii 

9 ) 

Patnah 

Bhakar 

Surat 

Mult&n 

Akbarnagar 

11 

Surat 

N 

— 

JR 

Ahmadib&d 

ii 

it 

AT 

Lahore 

Akbarabad 

Ahmadabad 

Akbarabad 

Jk 

Bhakar 

i> 

Patnah 

ii 

ii 

£ 

Surat 

MuMa 

Akbarabad 

A 

Surat 

11 

11 

Lahore 

Jah&ngfrnagar 

1 1 

Akbarabad 

11 

Tattah 

19 

ff 

19 

Lahore 

£ 

Akbarabad 

■ 11 

ii 

M 

Mult&a 

» 

ii , ' 

Jahingi'rnagar 

Kandahar 

£ 

■ 

M 

S&rafc  ; 

Lahore 

£ 

AkbarabM 

EMPEROR. 


NO. 


Sh&h-Jahan 


>» 

11 

11 

, 11  ■ 
11 
11 
19 
11 
11 
if 
if 
ii 
» 
if 
»* 


536 

613 

614 

619,620 

615 

616 

617 

618 
537-39 

•540 

541 

542" 

621-22 

623 

624 
625-26 

627 

628 

629 

630 

543 

631 

632 

633 

544 

545 

634 

635 

636 

637 

546 
638.-39 

640 

641 

642 

643 

644 

645 

547 


648 

646 

647 

649 
549 

650 

651 

v;.#5o 


•cxxxii 


LIST  OF  DATED  COINS 


Years. 

A,H. 

Regnal 

year. 

MONTH. 

jatetal. 

MINT. 

EM  PE  110  H. 

| NO. 

1050 

14 

.AT 

Akbarabad 

Shah- Jah an 

551 

it 

— 

— 

J? 

Daulatabad 

552 

1051 

14 

— 

it 

ft 

ts 

553 

if 

15 

— 

It 

Akbarabad 

a 

554 

a 

— : 

— 

it 

Burhanpiir 

a 

555 

i> 

— 

— 

M 

Surat 

652 

1052 

16 

— 

tf 

Akbarabad 

556 

1053 

.it 

— 

a 

it  1 

557 

[1054] 

17 



/ll 

653 

1054 

— 

— 

a 

— 

a 

654 

1055 

18 

— 

Akbarnagar 

>5 

655 

1056 

19 

■ 

tf 

Akbarabad 

a 

558 

j> 

>t 

— 

Al 

a 

j J 

656 

a 

if 



a 

Daulatabad 

657 

[,  ] 

a 

— — 

Kandahar 

658 

1057 

20 

— 

ft 

Surat 

059 

21 

■ 

tf 

Akbarabad 

559, 560 

>> 

a 

*—  j 

M 

Surat 

660 

L » J 

a 

— 

a 

— 

661 

1058 

n 

Shahriwar 

a 

Tattak 

663 

— 

(Months  are 

a 

Surat 

662 

C „ 3 

22 

not  recorded 

Patnah 

064 

[1059] 

23 

after  this,) 

tf 

Akbarabad 

if 

561 

1059 

a 

/ll 

ff 

a 

665 

— 

if 

Junahgarh 

Burhanpui* 

it 

060 

1060 

23 

tf 

.<) 

502 

»* 

23 

M 

Junahgarh 

it 

667 

it 

a 

Daulatabad  ? 

tf 

668 

if 

24 

a 

Shahjahjtriabad 

Burhanpur 

it 

,669 

1061 

25 

tf 

if 

563 

» 

tt 

a 

Akbarabad 

’ yj 

564 

t » 3 

it 

M 

Patnah 

if 

670 

t> 

9) 

Kashmir 

it 

671 

E it  3 

ft 

ft 

~ — 1 

672 

1062 

26 

AT 

Akbarabad 

565 

1063 

27 

' .j/'  - 

Daulatabad 

566 

1064 

28 

M 

Surat 

.673 

' >7,  ‘ 

>> 

\tf\: 

Akbatibad  . 

567 

1066 

■ ■■  r ” ■ 

29 

30 

M 

tf 

Multan 

Shakjah{iuabad 

ft 

'if ' 

674 

568 

L tf  J 

M 

. Stirat  ■ 

675 

1067 

/ ft  ' 

tf  - 

Daulatabad 

: ” '•  • ' 

569 

: '■  '.If  V."-.  . 

31 

; V • 

• » - 

w "■  »/  s ,i.  u , 

Shahjahduabad 

//•Vi:'..;”'  g.  ::x: 

■•'A')/:.**  \ 

,/  r.tf V 

yi-:  V ■ 

676,677 
678  : 

1068 

:ti  ' . 

'!  ' MrV  '‘v  v‘.  \ ; 5,' '5 

■ if  • 

%■: 

■rM 

Multan  g: 

4s?9,-' 

:Xv t 

»>;■ 

41 1 

Daulatabad  ; 

7:  gV 

tm&i 

OF  TEE  MOGHUL  EMPEBOBS 


cxxxiii 


Year. 

A.H. 

Itesnstl 

ye;ir. 

Metal. 

MINT. 

EMPEROR, 

NO. 

1068 

32 

Jff 

Akbarabad 

Shah-Jakan 

572 

jj 

Daulatabad 

5? 

573 

>j 

Mai  tan 

}i 

574 

m 

>5 

B urban  pur 

Shakjahauubad 

Ahmadabad 

J* 

575 

32 

Al 

JJ 

681 

t ] 

JJ 

JJ 

682 

jj 

JJ 

Duulatabad 

„ « 

583, 684 

C „] 
t .» ] 

1068 

1 J 

Surat 

JJ 

685 

j? 

JJ 

JJ 

jj 

Akbarabad 

Shuja’ 

686 

690 

1 

Jalunubud  ? 

jj 

691 

JJ 

AT 

Ahmadabad 

Murad  Eakhsh 

692 

V 

JJ 

JJ 

[ ,,] 

1069 

jj 

j> 

>> 

jj 

>j 

Stirat 

Cambay 

jj 

jj 

jj 

693-95 

696-99 

700 

32 

Shall- Jahan 

687 

- — 

AT 

Sbiibjahanabad 

Anonymous 

689 

1 

Jl 

Golkondah 

Aurangzib 

■726 

[ >,  ] 

C >.  1 

1070 

jj 

j> 

jj 

jj 

jj 

Akbarabad 

Kabul 

Fafcnah 

»j 

jj 

jj 

715 

727 

728 

JJ  (S*C) 

3 

Multau 

729 

1071 

■ JJ 

jj 

Aurangabad 

» 

730 

\99 

99 

JJ 

4 

jj 

jj  | 

jj 

Surat 

Akbarabad 

jj 

jj 

>j 

731 

732 

733 

99 

9) 

— 

j> 

Junahgarh 

jj 

734 

1072 

5 

■ at 

Tafctah 

jj 

701 

«— 

Al 

Sdrat  ? 

jj 

73a 

1073 

5 

» 

Multan 

jj 

jj 

736 

737 

1074 

jj 

6 

AT 

Aurangabad 

jj 

702 

/R 

Junahgarh 

jj 

738-39 

, 1075 

8 

AT 

Mulbln 

j> 

703 

r) 

/R 

Surat 

>* 

740 

1076 

’« 

j? 

jj 

' ?» 

741 

t » 3 
» 1 

Multan 

jj 

742 

u 

,t  ; 

jj 

Akbarnagar 

i» 

742a 

jj 

jj 

Sbahjahanabad 

743 

1077 

. ■” 

# 

Multan 

jj  . 

704 

JR, 

S&rot 

9*. 

744 
' 745 

if 

■ i.  '' 

Akbar&Wd 

1079 

11 

Jr 

Aurangabad 

JJ 

105 
706 
746 
.747 
’ 748  -: 
■ 749 

[1080] 

12 

jj 

Akbarnagar 

JJ  . , 

1081 

— 

ji 

••••  • .;»■/  : 

■ 1082 
(1076  sic) 

13 

14 

Goikouidih 

. / 

-V •_ 

cxxxir 


LIST  OF  BATED  COINS 


Year  s. 

A.H. 

Begnal 

year. 

EMPEEOB. 

NO. 

[1083] 

16 

Stirat 

Aurangzxb 

707 

(1076  sic) 

« 

iit 

Golkondah 

n 

751 

[1084] 

J? 

99 

Stirat 

99 

750 

99 

99 

99 

750a 

1085 

— 

99 

J unahgarh 

99 

752 

1086 

20 

N 

Golkondah 

99 

708 

1088 

a 

A 

Aurangabad 

99 

753 

1089 

21 

99 

Surat 

99 

754 

(1076  tie) 

» 

99 

Golkondah 

99 

755 

1089 

22 

99 

— 

99 

756 

1090 

— 

99 

Jtmahg&rh 

ff 

757 

99 

22 

99 

Stirat 

tt 

758 

99 

23 

99 

99 

99 

759 

99 

» 

99 

Patnah  ? 

99 

760 

1091 

99 

Surat 

99 

761 

» 

24 

99 

99 

99 

762 

n 

tt 

99 

Bfjapiir 

99 

763 

it 

ft 

8 

Sbdbjahdnabad 

99 

709 

1092 

tt 

A 

— 

99 

764 

1093 

25 

99 

Stirat 

99 

765.66 

' U] 

99 

99 

— 

99 

767 

1094 

27 

99 

Stirat 

ft 

768 

1095 

» 

99 

9} 

ft 

769 

1096 

28 

99 

[Jdnabgarh] 

»* 

770 

» 

29 

99 

Stirat 

91 

771 

99 

— 

99 

’Aiamgirpiir 

99 

772 

1097 

29 

N 

Abmadnagar 

99 

710 

99 

” ’ ! 

A 

Stirat 

99 

773 

1098 

30 

99 

Bnrhdnp&r 

99 

774 

» 

!9 

99 

Stirat 

I 99 

775 

a \ 

99 

99 

Lahore 

ft 

776 

' n • 

3? 

./it 

2Jdrn6l 

ft 

111 

f» 

31 

99 

Golkondah 

ft 

778 

1099 

, it 

N 

Bfjdp&r 

99 

711 

1 1»  ] 

. 99  ■■ 

99 

Golkondah 

if 

712 

ft 

32 

A 

Jabangimagar 

99 

779 

99 

99 . 

S&rat 

it 

1 779® 

1100 

99  ' 

• M 

Sbahjahdndbsid 

• 99 

ff 

i-  713 

, M 

, -dEt , : 

Stirat 

780 

. » 

. ?> 

ff 

Zafarpdr 

1 99 

781 

[ » 1 

■■  ■ 99  '■ 

n - 

Kdbul 

' ’’  ff  - 

788 

» 

33 

■'  *> 

Efcdwah 

, ‘ a.  ' \ 

783 

1101 

34 

AT. 

Shdhjahdndbdd 

, 9J  ; 

; ; . y)  r . 

714' . 

1102 

tt  ■ 

r:  ,'K1  ■ 

M 

k J9:\ 

Sdrat  : ■ 'U.. 

^abay 

784 

785 

tt 

\ n x. 

Narn5l 

’"'V '*  '• 

.786 

'VyW-lh 

EtAwah 

•.  . • .■  . ■ -tr  ■ , J : 

*787,.' 

OF  TEE  MOGHUL  EMPERORS 


c xxxv 


Year* 

Regnal 

Meta-1. 

MINT. 

EMPEROR. 

NO. 

JlH. 

year.  | 

i i 

i 

i 

1103 

[..] 


[„] 

1104 


1105 

i 

tt 

tt 

it 

1107 


1108 


ft 

tt 

tt 

U 1 

1109 


99 

9) 

» 

mi 

i 


1113 

1114 

W 


35 

it 


tt 

36 


37 

it 

38 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

a 


a 

40 


tt 

tt 

it 

41 
» 
tt 
tt 
>» 
tt 

H 

tt 

42 

a 

‘g? 

a 

44 


■ .91  . 

45 


» 

*46 

47 


M 
A l 
» 

99 

tt 

99 

99 

tt 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

jr 

& 

tt 

ft 

99 


99 

iT 

AH 


9» 

99 

M 


Chmapatan 

Akbarabdd 
Sftrafc 
Lucknow 
Efc&wah 
Lucknow 
Surat 
Bfjapdr 
S&rat; 

Efcdwah 
Ajtnir 
Lahore 

Sfaahjahatmbad 
Et&wah 
Patn&li 
Lahore 
Etdwah 
Baraili 
Bij&pdr 

99 

Baraili 
Zafarabad 
Ahmadnagar 
Sdrafc 
Et&wah 
Khujistah-bunyad 

Ajimr 
Lahore 
Cbfndpatan 

Khujistah-bnnyad 
Cambay 
Akbar&b&d 
Junahgarh 
Burbdnpdr 


Aurangzib 


)i 

99 

9» 

99 

99 

99 


99 

>9 

>9 

tt 

99 

99 

ft 

99 

99 


99 

99 

*9 

It 

tt 

tt 

' n ' 

' ft  -- 

99 

a 

\ M . 

tt 


715 
788 

789 

790 

791 

1792, 792a 

793 

794 

795 

|796, 796a 

797 

798 

799 

716 

800 
801 
802 

803 

804 
806 

717 

807 

808 

809 

810 
811 
812 

813 

814 

815 

718 

719 

816 
817,818 

819 

720 

721 

820 
821 
822 

722 

823 

824 

825 

826 
.827:/ 

828,828a 
' 829 


Kwtfv'.'i 


cxnvi 


LIST  OF  DATED  COINS 


Year* 

A.rr. 

Roffnal 

year. 

Metal. 

MINT. 

| KM  PE  ROE. 

NO. 

1114 

47 

M 

Lahore 

Aurangzib 

83n 

1115 

99 

N ' 

B urban  pur 

ft 

723 

•M 

Etawab 

99 

831 

99 

9> 

Surat 

99 

m 

») 

48 

99 

Shabjahanabad 

99 

. 833 

1116 

99 

99 

Akbarabad 

93 

834 

a 

49 

99 

Etawa 

99 

835 

29 

99 

99 

Baraili 

9) 

83t! 

99 

99 

*9 

Surat  . 

99 

837 

1117 

99 

99 

Akbarabad 

99 

838 

99 

99 

99 

Surat 

*9 

830 

99 

50 

ft 

Etawa 

99 

841 

1118 

99 

AT 

99 

99 

724 

99 

99 

M 

99 

99 

842 

[..  ] 

99 

51 

Akbarabad 

99 

843 

99 

99 

Shdhjahdnahad 

99 

844 

UJ 

99 

99 

Lucknow 

99 

846 

99 

1 

A 

Khujisfcali-bunyad 

AV.am 

847 

— 

99 

848 

1119 

51 

A 

Shdbjahdndbad 

Aurangzfb 

84o 

99 

1 

AT 

Burhanp&r 

A’zaoa 

849 

99 

99 

.dH 

99 

' **  ! 

851 

9) 

99 

99 

Ahmaddbdd 

99 

850 

>9 

99 

99 

Ajmir 

Bahadur 

866 

99 

99 

99 

Shdhjahdndbad 

99 

867 

1120  ! 

2 

M 

Haidardbad 

Kdm  Bakhsh 

852 

99 

99 

M 

Bljdpdr 

99 

858 

99 

99 

Jtf 

Peshawar 

Bahadur 

854 

' 99 

99 

99 

Khujistah-bunydd 

99 

855 

99  • 

99 

99 

Shabjahanabad 

‘99 

856 

99 

99 

99, 

Burhdnpdr 

,99 

857 

99 

99 

J9 

Lahore 

99'  ■ 

858 

'99, 

99, 

99 

• 

29' 

859 

>9; 

99 

M 

Assima bad 

' 99 

868 

99'  1 . 

9, ' 

» 

Akbardbdd 

’,’19, 

869-70 

99  , 

1121 

, 9 9 

‘ 99 

Lahore 

, 29  , 

871 

^ . 

Sholapdr 

1 • »»  ' 

860 

99  ' . 

‘ . 99  ' " 

8 

SkabjaMndbad 

99 

872 

' 4 ' 

■ JT 

Khujistah-bunyad 

:■  19; 

861 

” ' 

'■  99  ; 

iA  . 

Burkdapir 

, ' ••  : 99 

873 

99'  ■_ 

. "29  " , 

Sbaldpfir 

' ‘ ' ,9,9 ■"  '• 

874 

1122 

:;JT, 

TJjjais 

;99;  ' ' V ,/ 

862 

1123 

ify\ 

' " 99'  “ 

Akbarabdd  ; 

’■  ;v. 

863 

, 99 

99 

Khujistah-bunyad 

•;  tV.’i,'  V '•  ; 

:v.;864;  ■ 

/.  '-if 

6 ; 

r‘->  : 

876 

1 

N, 

Khujistah-bunyad 

\S  Jahdnddr  f 

J8?7i78'5 

..vWH'iV’* 

.;'  99/^ V 

: 92 

M-y\. 

« 

Surat  ^ 

s"i#sy» 

s'lao^:; 

OF  THE  MOGHUL  EMPERORS 


cxxxvit 


Year. 

A.H. 

Regnal 

year. 

Metal. 

MINT. 

EMPEROR, 

NO. 

1124 

1 

M 

ShahjaJhamtbad 

Jahaadar 

885-86 

it 

99 

99 

[Akbarabad] 

99 

887 

r „ 

99 

N 

99 

881-83 

a 

— 

Al 

Bh&hjahan&bad 

889 

ft 

1 

99 

J ah&ugirnagar 

Farrukh-siyar 

903 

[,,] 

99 

Marshidabdd 

99 

890 

1125 

— 

99 

— 

900 

99 

1 

Al 

Multan 

904 

» 

2 

it 

Katak 

907-8 

ft 

a 

99 

Bhahjak&a&b&d 

99 

909 

99 

99 

Lahore 

910 

ft 

99 

99 

Akbarabad 

99 

905 

99 

99 

99 

Stirafc 

906 

. ft 

it 

ft 

Mult&a 

99 

911 

rim 

0 

$ 

N 

Inatijizgarh 

39 

900<* 

if 

99 

M 

Katak 

ft 

914 

f *1 

99 

it 

Akbardbdd 

it 

912 

99 

99 

’Azfmabad 

913 

1127 

4 

N 

Shdhjahdodb&d 

it 

891 

99 

a 

M 

99 

99 

915-16 

99 

99 

99 

Sfirat 

99 

917 

1128 

5 

GKW 

99 

901 

99 

99 

99 

99 

M 

Gangp&r 

Etdwd 

ft  [ 

ft 

902 

918 

ft 

99 

99 

Akbardbad 

99 

919 

99 

ft 

99 

Chfndpatan 

99 

920 

C„1 

99 

it 

Sdrafc 

99 

921 

99 

*» 

ft 

Shahjahanabad 

tt 

922-23 

1129 

ft 

N 

Lahore 

99 

892 

i„] 

99 

» 

Baraili 

99 

893 

ft 

M 

Akbardbad 

it 

924 

w 

• 99 

l 

» 

SMhjaModbAd 

99  • 

925 

99 

6 

’ ft , ! 

99 

if 

926 

}9 

99 

'ft . 

Gwalior 

99 

927 

if 

n 1 

' a ‘ : 

Lahore 

it 

928-29 

»» 

' 99 

Marsh  iddbdd 

91 

930-31 

u 

■'  a 

N 

BurkAnpdr 

ft 

894 

1136 

, • 

7 : 

■\  ft' 

Fafcnah 

19 

895 

' 99 

' » ' , : ! 

"■  n 

ShahmhdQ^Md 

n . 

896 

M 

' ' ft  :■ 

■ft 

Mul  tin 

a 

897 

[„1 

ft  ! 

99 

a 

898 

n-.l\ 

M 

Akbarabdd 

ft 

932 

X»  ■ 

ft 

■ t> ' ; 

Arkats  . 

ft 

933 

r„i 

' : < • • i 

If:’ 

■vS4mt;  ;:.* 

' ft : ; 

934 

:'V’  ■ i*  ■■ 

\'V 

Multan 

; • /;  ft  ■ 

::  935 

1131 

Li^ore  >15; 

V j - ' ■ \ 99,  '■  " ■' 

899 

99 

il 

"-“M  j 

ShdbjahanaMd 

Eafl'-ad-darftj  t 

,:i937':;' 

15; 

Mu’azz&radbdd 

» 

cxmiii 


LIST  OF  BATED  GOINS 


Year. 

A.H. 


1131 

ti 
t t 

a 

tt 

tt 

it 

a 

it 

it 

it 


a 


1132 

» 

[1133] 

w 

>» 

1135 

[1134] 

i”l 

1137 

[»] 

B 

1189 

1140 

m 

n 

^ilk; 

1143 


Regnal 

year. 

Metal. 

MINT. 

EMPEROR. 

NO. 

1 

A 

Akbarab&d 

KafP-ad-darajat 

938-39 

M 

i) 

Sbahjah&iAbdd 

a 

940-41 

Kura 

a 

942 

Lahore 

} i 

943 

Patnah  ? 

it 

944 

}| 

N 

Shahjahin&bad 

RafP-ad-dauiah 

945 

it 

Khujistah-bunyai* 

it 

946 

1 

M 

Ak  bard  bad 

s> 

947 

Baraili  - 

it 

948 

Surat 

ti 

949 

1 

’Azimabdd 

a 

950 

Lahore 

951 

Murshid&bdd 

tt 

952 

n 

N 

Surat 

Kiku-siyar 

953 

a 

& 

Munbai 

C East  India 
( Company 

App.  68- 
70 

a 

.X 

Khujistah-bunyad 

Muhammad 

958 

it 

11 

Sh&hjabanabdd 

Ibriibim 

954-55 

ti 

M 

a 

ip) 

956-57 

a 

st 

Akbarabad 

Muhammad 

978 

2 

Sdrat 

tt 

979 

a 

Murshi.ddbdd 

a 

980 

3 

X 

Sh6hjak4n£bad 

959 

a 

A 

Surat 

981 

4 

si 

a 

, t* 

i 982 

>» 

a 

Shdh  jah&nAb&d 

tt 

983 

5 

a 

a 

tt 

984 

» 

it 

Akbarnagar  Oudh 

u 

085 

6 

a 

Akbardbad  ? v 

it 

986 

a 

n 

S&rat 

ii 

987 

a 

a 

Lahore 

»» 

988 

» 

it 

Tattah 

>» 

989 

H 

it 

’AzimAbad 

ti 

990 

7 

Shabjahan&bad 

n . 

991 

tt 

N 

it 

960 

it 

A 

Munbai 

E.  I.  0. 

App,  72 

ti 

■'  if  1 

’Azira&b&d 

Muhammad 

' II 

992 

9 

#■ 

Etdwd 

961 

a 

A; 

it  ; , 1 / 

’ ' '■  ’ **  ; 

993 

it  ' ' 

f>  . 

■ 'a  ■ • ■■ 1 1 ; v 

, /• 

994  . 

: a 

>9  ; 

Lahore 

' if 

995 

a 

; 

Sh4hjah4o4bM 

■ if  ; ; 

•996 

10 

?> 

Akbar4b4d 

997 

Sh4hjah4n4b4d: 

962-63 

K6r4  ■*:  i >; ; 5 

998 

■'ll"' 

■V... ' J 1- . ] ‘ 

SbdbjahMbSd 

; y.r  ■ •'  IP v:.  j , 

,099 

12 

: . >y  , 

' *:•' . '!;n: 

f 1 i ••b. ",  > ;•  '• . .■.'.'•3',  f.  - , 

lQOQ 

■SfOOlv;: 

OF  TEE  MOGHUL  EMPERORS 


cxxxix 


Year 

A.H. 

Re^ual 

Year, 

[1143] 

13 

Li* 

[1144] 

14 

[»] 

99 

114[5] 

15 

99 

»» 

99 

33 

114[6] 

U 

[..] 

>? 

[»] 

»» 

1147 

17 

t) 

1148 

>> 

lx 

99 

18 

[„] 

99 

[1149 

19 

E.,3 

>1 

[..] 

99 

1150 

19 

99 

20 

[»] 

93 

„ »*  ' 

99 

t » 3 

•9 

1151 

n 

1152 

22 

» 

97 

lies 

99 

2 8 

37 

1154 

24' 

*3  ■ 

3* 

1155 

25 

n 

33 

| 

**  : 

. :l»  J 

' »»  ; 

1156 

26 

! Metal.  MINT. 

EMPEROR. 

NO. 

M Etawa 

Muhammad 

1002 

Munbai 

E.  1 C. 

App.  71 

M Shahjahanabad 

Muhammad 

•984 

M Lahore 

1003 

aV*  Shahjahanabad 

>3 

985 

M „ 

99 

1004 

„ Surat 

99 

1005 

N Shahjahanabad 

99 

966 

/R  „ 

99 

1006 

„ Lahore 

99 

1007 

M Akbarabdd 

99 

967 

ill  Shiihjahau&bad 

99 

1008-10 

» Ajayur  ? 

99 

1011 

„ Munbai 

E.  I.  C. 

App.  73 

„ Shahjahanabad 

Muhammad 

1012 

99  99 

99 

1014 

„ Surat 

99 

1013 

31  M 

;:*,v  M- 


Lahore 
Xsl&mdbad 
Etiiwa  * 

Khujistah-bunyad 
Benares 
Lahore  > 
Sb&hdbftd 

Shahjahanabml 

t* 

’Aaimabad 

Shahjahiiiidbad 


! Kashmir 
Shuhjaii&milmd 
Lahore 
Fanriikh&h&d 
Miirshkhitiad 
Etiiwa  ■ , . 

Siwai-Jaipiir 
Shahjahuimbdd 

Burnt  1 1 

ShahjaMmibud 

AkhunUmd 

BhahjahamibM 

Imtiyaxgarji. 


- n 

Ahmad 


1017 

1018 
1019 

970-71 

1020-21 

1022-23 

972 

1024-25 

1026 

973 

1027-28 

974 

1029 

1030 

1031 

1032 

975 

1038-34 

1035 

1036; 

1037 

1038 
976-77 

1039 
1046 
1045 


cxl 


LIST  OF  DATED  GOINS 


mi 

Metal. 

MINT. 

EMPKKOR. 

NO* 

1161 

1 

iE 

Farrukbabad 

Ahmad 

1047 

1162 

2 

N 

Benares 

♦ 7 

1040 

[ 

.»] 

77 

M 

Akbarabad 

77 

1048 

it 

77 

a 

Sbahjahandbad 

77 

1049 

1164 

3 

a 

»t 

77 

1050 

it 

4 

77 

it 

77 

1051 

>» 

>7 

77 

Ben&res 

77 

1052 

1166 

5 

77 

Sh&bjab&n&b&d 

>7 

1053-54 

M 

ft 

77 

Murshidab&d 

77 

1055 

1166 

6 

N 

Sh&hjabau&bad 

77 

1041-42 

[,,3 

it 

M 

77 

77 

1056 

1167 

>9 

77 

Muradabad 

1057 

[,,3 

99 

77 

MurshidabM- 

72 

1058 

r ” n 

7 

N 

Shahjahandtad 

77 

1043 

* » 3 

1 

a 

77 

A'lamglr  n. 

1059 

J 

a 

M 

if 

77 

ion 

im 

a 

a 

Murshidabad 

1072 

77 

2 

N 

Sh&bjak&ndb&d 

77 

1060*61 

77 

ft 

a 

77 

1078-74* 

im 

a 

72 

— — • 

77 

1076 

U3 

it 

77  * 

Arkdfc  | 

French  East  India 
Company 
’A'lamgir  a, 

}App.l27 

[1170] 

3 

77 

Shdhjah&n&bAd 

1076 

» 

— 

N 

Imtiyazgarh 

77 

1068-70* 

It 

4 

tt 

Shahjah&nAbad 

tt 

1063-64 

r ” 

>7 

Jl 

if 

77 

1079-80 

\ P l 

77 

JST 

Indrapur 

ft 

1062 

1171 

Jl 

77  1 

FarrukhabAd 

1066 

1168  [„] 

ft 

it 

M 

77 

Akbarabad 

Indrapdr 

ft 

J» 

1077 

4078 

99 

77 

71 

Murshiddb&d 

77 

1081 

99 

5 

N 

Lahore 

1065 

1172 

77,  ■ 

M 

Shahjahanbad 

77  , , 

77' 

1082 

77 

99 

’AzimdbAd 

1083 

L if  J 

6 

N : 

Indrapdr 

1067 

' i f 

77 

■ ' 

FarnakhAbad 

■,  .77,' 

1084 

77  ■ 

ft 

■ >9  " 

Lahore 

1086 

t J 

" 

77 

AJurshiddbAd 

. 7 ft 

; '■  ' ■ .gf 

1085* 

. w ",  ■ 

>7 

AT 

“JR 

Arkac 

. E.  I.  c. 

App.  109-10 

1178 

■■■'  77 

C:  '1.;  , 

IsMm&bdd  ; 

• ■ ■ : '■  ■;  77  ^ 

Sh6h*Jahdn  m. 

,,111-126 

1086 

n \.;r 

: . >7  v\ 

■X  tt  . 

Farrukhdbdd  . 

r 99 

J.V'V:  V'V  'A'^7,' ;vN'. '■ 

1087 

■ v-  B: 
a •♦/ 

77 

■ JR 

Ahmaddbid  ; 

1088 

1089 

. 77 

?.  7* 

. *?. 

Indrapdr  X’^xX 
Shdbjabanibdd 

ft 

' ' tt  : X{  ■ 

109Q 

nil08K:;:/' 

:ISi 

Farrukh&bad 

77 

Lv'H ; A-  *}'.•> r ?•*■*  ?;$*>  r*.'r  •"  *A>*' 

;i7l09Sl5;7 

OF  THE  MOGHUL  EMPERORS 


[1177] 

[1178] 

t;;] 

1179 

[:[ 

[1180] 

1181 

118[2] 

1182 


Srinagar 
Lucknow 
Shakjahauabad 
Srinagar 
j ’Azfmabad 

! Murshidabad 
Akbarabad 
Shabjahdndb&d 
Calcutta 
Surat 

i> 

’Arinuabdd 

Arkat 

F&rrukhdbdd 
Sdrat 
Ark  at 

Murskidabdd 


Munbai 

’AzfmabM 

Murshidibdd 


Al  Bendres 
,,  Jahangir  nagar 

,,  Murshidabdd 


Arkdt 

Murshiddbdd 

/n, 

Dilshdddbdd 

Najibdbdd 

fiendres 

Murshiddbdd 

F&rrukhdbdd 
Calcutta 
Jiuribai 
/.■Arkdt  - 
A toaddbdd 
F&rrukhabdd 


Shdb-’Alam  * 1158 

„ 1184 

„ 1105 

„ 1159 

„ 1166 

„ 1168 

„ 1186 

„ 1128 

„ 1098 

E.I.,C.  App.  67 

Shdb-’Alam  1160 

„ 1161-62 
„ 1169 

French  £.  I.  C.  App.  128 
Shdh-’Alam  1172 

„ 1163 

French  E,  X.  C.  App*  129 
Shah-’Alam  1187 

„ 1188 

„ 1185 

„ 1196 

E.  I.,C.  App.  75, 76 
Shah-’Alam  1167 

E.  I.  C.  App.  1,  2 

App.  6-7 
„ App.  3, 4 

SMh-'Alam  1133 

1157 

E*  1.  C.  App.  9 

» « 8 

a , » u 

SMh-’Alam  1189 


E.  I.  C. 
SMh-’Alam 
E.  I.  C. 


Shfth-’Alam 

E.  1*  0. 


SMh-’Alnm 


French  E.  X.  0.  App.  130 
E.  I C.  „ 15 
„ „ 16 
Shdh-’Alam  1190-91 


E.  L C. 
Sbdh-lto 

Frauds  E.  I.  C. 
Sh&-’Alam 


::  It 

1190-91 
1158 
1199 
1134  • 
App.  17 
1197 
1173 

App.  150-3 

‘ A r;/.77';:: ' . 


With:  bhteiy  thpselisn^d 


cxlii 


LIST  OF  DATED  COINS 


Year 

Regnal 

Metal, 

MINT, 

EMPEROU, 

NO* 

A.H. 

119[0] 

16? 

M 

Ark  at 

Sbah-’Alam 

1122 

[„] 

18 

a 

Benares 

V 

ii  m 

119a; 

14 

X 

Bahadurpatan 

ft 

1153 

1191 

18 

M 

Arkaf 

it 

1123 

16  - 

a 

a 

French  E., I.  C. 

App*  132 

t „i 

18 

Etdwd 

Sh&h»’Alam 

1117 

1192 

17 

it 

Ark  at 

French  E.  I.  C. 

App*  133 

[„] 

19 

it 

Beudres 

Shah-’Aiam 

1137 

it 

Farrukhdhdd 

it 

1175 

[»] 

a 

Murshidabad 

it 

1192,  1198 

1194 

21 

X 

Farrukhabad 

n 

1170 

tt 

t> 

M 

Masulipatan 

E.  I.,C. 

App,  145 

22 

ij 

Eiawa 

Shdk-’Alam 

1118 

[,,] 

a 

a 

Shrat 

» 

1164 

1195 

21 

ii 

Farrukbdbdd 

it 

1176 

22 

» 

Najibdbid 

it 

1200 

n 

M 

Calcutta 

E.  I.  ,C. 

App.  154-63 

. [ „ 3 

23 

M 

Etawa 

Shah-  Alam 

1119 

1195 

a 

Bendres 

tt 

1138-41 

tt 

X 

Farrukhdbdd 

» 

1171 

a 

a 

M 

tt 

a 

1177 

it 

19 

X 

Murshidabad 

E.  I.  C. 

App*  18 

1197 

it 

a 

tt 

tt, 

„ 19 

it 

20 

it 

Bahadurpatan 

Shdh-Alam 

1154 

it 

21 

M 

Masulipatan 

E.  1C. 

App.  146 

1198 

25 

a 

Shdhjabdndbdd 

SMh-’ilam 

1096 

[,,] 

» 

Murshidabad 

it 

1194 

„ JJ 

26 

n 

Akbardbdd 

It 

1129 

it 

it 

tt 

Murshiddbdd 

E,  I.  C. 

App.  28 

it 

19 

N 

>* 

„ 20 

ft 

; 22 

M 

Arkat 

French  E.  I.  C. 

„ 134 

it 

32 

it 

n , . ' 

»■  ,i 

„ HI 

it  , 

21‘ 

it 

Masulipatan 

e.  i.  a 

„ 147 

1199 

26 

tf 

Sbdivjahdndb  d 

Shdh-Alam 

1097 

, 

» 

it 

, Najfbdbdd 

' » 

1201 

it 

27 

■ if  ■ 

1 Farrukiiabdd 

tt 

1178 

' ' tt 

24 

if 

Arkat 

French  E.  I.  C. 

App.  135 

£1200} 

27 

it 

■ h 

3 

1 

1124 

' . ' ' ,n  ' 

• ■ ■;  M ■ 

■ : tt.  - 

E.  I.  C. 

App.  184 

ft  ' ' 

25 

L M 

•'  f)  " 1 V 

French  E.  I.  C. 

,,  136-7 

1201 

28 

tt  ' 

•y  it  , ■ / 

Shah-*  Alam 

,y,.1125V;.'; 

U?J 

•’  V ■ ■■■ 

v. 

tt  > 

French  E,  L G. 

App.  138 

[»] 

• ft 

Murshiddbdd 

Shdh-’Alam 

1195 

19 

■ . W T f* 

. : AM*;  i»  \J»  ■ 

App.  21 

r 1202 

30 

Shdhjahdb^r^ 

Shdh-Alam 

1098 

m 

Murshiddbdd 

E.  I.  0.  | 

App.  22,23, 

OF  TEE  MOGHUL  EMPEBORS 


oxliii 


Year. 

A.H. 


Eegaal 

year 


1202 

1203 

if 
if 

L”?: 

» 

1204 

Ul 

1203 
[»  1 
1206 

1207 

1208 

1209 

1210 
1212 

*' . 

1213 

1214 

1214 


n 

.215 


1216 

1217, 

1218. 


» , 
n ■ 

■!P 


Metal 


MINT. 


30 

29 

30 

19 


'j\r  j SUahjahaoabad 

El  * 

N I 

M ! Benares 

„ t Arkit 

*’  | ** 

JE  j MursliidabibJ 


flttPBROR. 


NO.- 


31 
45 

32 

it 

n 

35 
32 
[3]B 

37 

it 

36 
26 
39 


»» 

26 

39 

41 

42 
26 
46 
39 
»» 

45 

39 

45 

46 


43 

45 

; „ ■ 

» 


» 

A 


X 

M. 

X 

M 

it 

M 

X 

JTJ 

M 

it 

t* 


X 

M, 


ft, 

» 

ft 

X 

A 


' ,fS 

•’  UP 


Farntkh&b&d 

SMhjahanab&d 

Burnt 

Bh&hjahanab&d 

Benares 

Ark4t 

»» 

Benares 

jTnjibabad 

Benares 

Masulipatan 

Arkfit 


Ben&ros 

Masuli  patan 
Najib&b&d 

NaJMbad 


S&rat 

Favrukhaodd 


FarrukMb4& 

AkbaMb&d 


Bidar-Brtkbt 


Shih-’Alam 
French  £.  I C. 
» 

E.  I.  C.  \ 


BhAh-’Alam 

E.  I.  C. 

Bhfih-’Alam 


French  E.  I.  C. 
E.  I.  C. 

Shah-’Alam 

E.  I,  C. 
BbAh-’Alam 
E.  I.  C. 


Shah-’Alam 
Akbar  (pToath.) 
Sbdh-’Alara 
E.  I.  C. 

8h6h-’A\am 


1206 
1209 
1207-8 
1143-44 
App.  139 

..  HO 

App.  24,  26 
•27 

„ 33-84, 
43 

„ 41-42 
1179 
App.  54 

1094 
1165 

1095 
.1145-46 
App.  143 

„ 186 
1142 

[App-  164-75 
1202 
App.  57 
„ U8 
» 104 
„ 106 
„ 101-5, 
107-8 
V 55 
. „ 149 
1203 


ArklU 

Faviukhubad 


French  E.  I.  C. 
■ E.  L & 


1204 
App.  58 
„ 96-100 
1180 
1181 
1106 
1107 
1182-88 
1130 
1104 

1099-1102,) 
1108-9  1 
App.  144 

„ mm 
„ 80 
„ 176*80 


LIST  OF  DATED  COIFS 


cxliv 


Year. 

A.H. 


1219 


tt 

C.,3 

1220 


1222 


. it 


1223 

1224 

1225 
[1226] 


1227 

1228 
1229 

1231 

1233 

1235 

1257  • 

1258 


Regnal 

year. 


46 


47 


« 

33 

>3 

*9 


48 


48 

49 


33 

1 

n 


49 

26. 

3 


» 


49 


6 

26 

» 

49 

26 

49 

26 

« 


6 


Metal. 

MINT. 

emperor. 

NO. 

AT 

M 

Sdrat 

E.  I C. 

App.  82*33, 87*83 

tt 

Shabjahandbad 

Sbdh-Alam 

» 85*88,  dm 

1103 

M 

Mi 

93 

tt 

Jtx 

33 

Akbaiibad 

tt 

tt 

1112 

1131 

33 

tt 

Shdhjabdndhdd 

it 

» 

1132 

1113  ' 

it 

at 

it 

tt 

1114.15 

Fii 

M 

M 

a 

Bendrea 

E.  I C. 

1111 

App.  59 

M 

.Shdfijabdodb&d 

Shah-’Alam 

..  181,  183 
1116-17 

M 

JR 

Shdhjahdnabdd 

E.  I.  C. 
Muh.  Akbar  n. 

App.  186-87 
1210 

n 

>} 

Ben£m 

Shdh-’Alam 

! 1211 

1150 

it 

33 

Shdbjah&cdbM 

e.  i.  a 

Muh.  Akbar  n. 

App.  60 

1212 

it 

it 

it 

Bendrea 

Shdh-’Alam 

1213 

1151 

a 

93 

Shdhjabdndbdd 

33 

Muh.  Akbar  n* 

1153 

1214 

n 

Benares 

E.  I.  0. 

App.  61 

9t 

M 

n 

tt 

„ 62 

JR 

a 

it * 

a 

99 

„ 182 
„ 63 

it 

» 

33 

» 66 

99 

»> 

tt 

» 64 

ft 

n 

39 

„ 65 

JR 

Sbdhj'#b4n£b4d 

Bahddur  iu 

„ 56 

1217 

n 

..  tt 

j» 

1218 

ANNI  DOMINI 


a»b«  -v 
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XII 

MOGHUL  MINTS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


Agrah. 

Ahmadabad. 

Ahmadnagar. 

AjSydr. 

Ajmfr. 

Akbarabad, 

Akbaroagar. 

’A'iamgirptir. 

Allahabad. 

Arkat  {Arm), 

Asirgarh. 

Aurang&bad. 

A’zamnagar. 

’A^imab&d, 

■ * 

BaMdurpafcan. 

Bairatah. 

Barailf. 

Bhakkar. 

Bea&res, 

Blj&p&r. 

Bombay. 

Barhdopdr. 

Calcutta. 

Cambay. 

Cashmere. 

Champaaitv 

CMo&pataa 

Arm): 

Daulatabdd(O^ytf). 
Lehii.  i.\ 


Dogatn. 

Etawa. 

Farrukhabad. 
Fathpur  (Sikri). 
Gangpur, 

Golkondah. 

Guti. 

Gwalior, 

Haidarabad. 

IhibaMd. 

Imtiy^garh  (Adorn), 
Indrapdr  (Indore), 
Islaou&bad  (Chitta~ 
gong). 

Jab&Qgfrnagar. 
Jaipur.  .. 

Jalaonab&d  ? 
Jaunpur, . 

Jiin&garh, 

EAbuL 

Kanbayafc. 

Kandahar, 

Kashmir. 

Katak. 

Ehajistab-bunyad 
Kura  (Eorah), 
iahorp. 

Lucknow. 

Machhlipatan  (Ma- 

Mutoam&bad. 


Muhammad  abad 
(Udaipur,  Benares) , 
Mumbai-Surat. 
Munbai. 

Muradabad. 

Murshidabad. 

Multdn. 

Najibabad. 

N&rndl. 

Nasrat&bad. 

Oudh, 

Patnah 

Peshawar. 

MjmahalL 

S&rangpdr. 

mMUd. 

Shdhjahanabad. 

Shol&pur. 

Sirhind, 

Sitapdr, 

Siw&i-Jaipur. 

Srinagar. 

Surat. 

Tattah. 

Udaipdr. 

Ujjain. 

Urdt  .. 
UrdlkZafar- Karin# 
Zafardby. 

Zaferp&r 
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HONORIFIC  EPITHETS  OF  MINTS 


Epithet# 

Mint. 

Emperors# 

JjJW 

Agrah 

Akbar 

WJ-OS* 

Dehlf 

Akbar 

1^1  ArfiAt  fflhn  1 jfcai 

m IT* 

AurangAbAd 

Aurangzib,  &c. 

Agrah 

Jahiugfr 

j'a 

D<5gAro 

Akbar 

OU^I  jl> 

MultAn 

Aurangzib 

jlA 

Agrah 

Akbar,  Shdh- J ah&n 

M » 

AbmadAbAd  ' 

\ 

ft  ft 

Gwdlior 

• Akbar 

ft  it 

JaunpAr 

*>  i) 

Lahore 

) 

ft  if 

AkbarabAd  (Agrah)  ShAh-JahAn 

tt  >» 

ShAhjahAnAbad 

ShAh-JahAn,  Adrang- 

(Dehli) 

rib,  &c. 

j*iU1  jtj 

Ajimr 

Aurangzib 

jb 

BurMnpAr 

Bahadur,  Farrukh- 
siyar 

4#JbJUhJi,  j^lji 

Ahmadftbdd 

Akbar 

» tt 

FathpAr 

Akbar 

ti  ft 

Lahore 

Akbar,  ShAk-JahAn, 
Aurangzib,  Bab  A- 
dur,  &e. 

BijApAr 

Aurangzib.  BahAdur, 

' ■ &e-  /■ 

jfcSAJI  jlj 

Ujjaia 

BahAdur 

4WtjU 

KAbui 

Aurangzib 

AkbarAbAd  (Agrah)  Aurangzib,  Farrukh 
siyar,  &o 

BahAdur 

AkberAbAd(Agrah)  BahAdur,  JahAndAr, 

Farrukh-aiyar. 
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XIV 

PERSIAN  DISTIOHS  AND  QUATRAINS  ON 
MOGHUL  COINS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


AKBAR 

jJ  CH*  Jv* 

jv*  b oW-t  3 o*«j  0 

The  sun  of  the  seal  of  Sh&h  Akbar  is  the  glory  of  this  gold 
Whilst  earth  and  sky'  are  illumined  by  the  shining  sun. 

jy  dlw^lj  jy*  j!  jj 

jy  u*c  jy  **  ^ » o'y 

By  the  seal  of  Akbar  P&dish6h  gold  becomes  bright : 

On  this  gold  the  Sh&h’s  name  is  " light  upon  light.” 

3>\mJ  JmymA  JJ 

AJi  *4>m SL#4 

Like  the  golden  orb  of  sun  and  moon,  may  ever  pass 
In  the  world’s  West  and  East  the  stamp  of  AU&h&b&d. 


JAHANGIR 

jj  )j  d£**  ^U<^t  AtU 
sUS>  j*#!***  ^jUsA«»  «18> 

The  lord  of  the  realm  struck  money  of  gold, 
ShahSultanSaHm,Akbar.8hdh’s[son]. 

jU  j jy«  «su*  c-fciw  lyj  ■ 

«U>jb  jk&I  £H*  jfcPW' 

Made  the  fece  of  gold  to  shine  like  the  sun  and  moon 
'SWUi  Ntir-ad-dln  Jah&igfr,  son  of  Akbar  PadisMh. 
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PERSIAN  DISTICHS  ETC. 


aU  djmS>\  jY*t  j)  Aj  &SL* 

|j£>l  CM^  J3e* 

Money  struck  in  the  city  of  Agrah  the  Cassar,  refuge  of 
the  world, 

Shah  Nur-ad-dxn  Jahaugfr,  son  of  Akbar  Padisbdh 


CM*  j>  <*£*>  CM^  jjt  *J 

dUr  £yj\  js&CfS?*  ^jdl  jjy  dU5> 

The  Sb&h,  refuge  of  the  faith,  put  this  stamp  on  gold  at 
Ajmi'r 

Shah  Nilr-ad-dfn  Jahangir,  son  of  Akbar  P&dishdh. 
^L«j  J[|>  3$^  iLmm > jt 

w***«^b  O 

OU>  cA-<  Jv®  'a£»i  (,>^1 

To  Shah  Jahdngfr  belongs  the  whirligig  of  Time ; 

In  Agrah  by  his  name  gold  shines  brightly  : 

So  long  as  the  pomp  of  the  Five  Guards  * lasts  in  the  world, 
May  the  stamp  of  his  Five-Mohrs  be  current. 

^Lt  Jy*  Ci/Af 

aW  o^i  oW  13 

In  East  and  West  may  the  stamp  of  Ahmadilb&d, 

' ’O'.-'flod,-  wMtat’  currant. 

V ;>V- ' ■ 

1 j[ji>  *.lSr;  >14  ■_  • .. 

On  the  money  of  Lahore  may  there  ever  be 

Eight,  by  the  name  of  Sh&h  Jah4ogxr,  Sh4h  Akbar’s  [sotj. 


PERSIAN  DISTICHS  ETC . 


odix 

V— jj  [£33—4 

$h*w  d-C**  O**^  j>— £ )j 

^j>!  jM^fcJwtyOte  J3mm^  $1*1# 

On  the  face  of  the  golden  coin,  ornament  and  grace  gave 
The  picture  of  Shah  Ndr-ad-din  Jahangir,  son  of  Akbar  Shah. 
The  Sh&h,  refuge  of  the  faith,  struck  this  coin  of  gold  at 
Ajralr, 

Shah  Nur-ad-din  JaMngir,  son  of  Akbar  P&dishah. 

JmJjjpi&J  3j£&  jj  aXoiI  JmJ  W 

j*&>\  aAH  3 

jHiH  «*■£  >■*■*  ;)  Jjl  jjj  J 

Destxtoy  has  drawn  on  money  of  gold 
The  portrait  of  his  Majesty  Sh Ah  Jahangir, 

The  letters  of  Jab&ngir  and  Allahu  Akbar 
Are  equal  in  value  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

J*i3  Jj  ISJJ  ♦>*»*  J> 

jl 

The  face  of  gold  was  decorated  at  Agrah 
By  Jahangir  Shah,  Shah  Akbar’s  [son]. 

. 1 jj  >t>  «^&1  *<CL»  '■ 

J«s&t ; *14.  #VS» 

The* i-'TOOpsy  of  Agrah  gave  ornament  to  golS 
By  JaMnglr  Shlb,  Sh&h  Akbar’s  [son], 

ajl  *Uk«4> 

#li>u  ySsS  Oi'  >£>W  *>**»  J!*5  , 

Money  struck  at  Ahtnad&bad,  God’s  Paradise, 

Shah  Nur-ad-din  Jahangir,  son  of  Akbar  Padishah. 


PERSIAN  DISTICHS  ETC. 


cl 


ib  ij  aWtjk^a.)  jj 

j*£»!  «!,& 

To  the  gold  of  Ahmaddbad  gave  adornment 
Jahangir  Shah,  Shahanshah  Akbar’s  [son]. 


J3*  Ah  U >U  jA ju 

■SS*^  *•*-£—>  >s-C5lyjfc  al_£, 

So  long  as  the  heavens  revolve,  current  be 
In  the  name  of  SbAh  Jahangir  the  money  of  Lahore. 

<*JI  oblie  jl  ji  )j  a <*  llf 

»U>L}  ^jJl  ^ 4t* 

Money  struck  at  Ahmadabad  by  the  blessings  of  God 
Shah  Niir-ad-dlo  Jahangir,  son  of  Akbar  Padishah. 


Ai  ji  \j  a£w  ^j|  jj 

j-Sst  sU,  Cw*  jtSLil^.  obs,  ^Uj 

In  Isfandarmia  at  Agrah  this  stamp  struck  on  gold 

The  ShAh  of  Shahs  of  the  world,  Shah  Jahangir,  son  of 
Shah  Akbar. 

jyi  o>?r  o-*vi  »u  j3  jki  jj&y  jj 

***  L*'  *£>  W ChjJI  jy  ^ ^ 

The  gold  of  Lahore  in  the  month  Bahman  became  like  tl 
sminiag  moon, 

In  the' reign  of  ShAh  NW-din  Jahibglr,  son  of  Shdk  A,kba 

/ ’ . . Jj  ■ ;<***^  ;>  is*-* ^ ; • 

The  hght  of  the  world  at  Ajmjr  became  the  money  of 
By  the  light  of  ihe  «tei2  :■■■  A 


PERSIAN  JDISTIGES  ETC. 


cli 


;U j>j>3  *aS~* 
dU  J&>\  «U  jl 

The  money  of  Kandah&r  became  beauteous 
By  Jahangir  Sfa&b,  Akbar  ShAh’s  [son]. 


JAHANGIR  Ajrc>  NtJR-JAHiN 
j£ij  (or 

jj  ;J— > -*Lij 

By  order  of  Sb&h  Jab&ngir  a hundred  beauties  gained 
Gold  by  the  name  of  Nur-Jahaa  F&dishdh  Begatn. 


shAh-jahAn 

Be  the  money  of  Shahjah&u&b&d  current  through  the  world 
For  eve r by  the  name  of  the  other  " Lord  of  the  Conjuncting.” 


morAb  BAKHSH 

u5^  dt£>  w>jt 

jJk«*jCwMr 

ook  the  heritage  of  the  (t  Lord  of  the  Conjunction,”  Shah 
Jalmn, 

Murdd  Rakhsh  Muhammad  Shah,  Second  Alexander. 

aurangzIb  AlamgIb  . . 

Struck  money  through  tfae  world  like  the  3hming  sun  .. 
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PERSIAN  DISTIOHS  ETC 


Jj*  s*-  Ji  Ai  A*"-’ 

J~tr>  »)l*  — “* 

Struck  money  through  the  world  like  the  shining  moon 
Shall  Aurangzib  ’Alamgir. 

A’ZAM  SHAH 
dh*5  AO 

Struck  money  through  the  world  with  might  and  majesty 
Padishah  of  the  realms  A'zara  Shah. 

KAM  BAKHSH 

t&w  Jfmmm m£  J)jf 

Struck  money  on  sun  and  moon  [f.e.  gold  and  silver] 

The  Shah  of  the  Deccan  Kam  Bakhsh  Pildish&h. 

JAHANDAR 

i 

Struck  money  of  gold  like  the  sun  the  f*  Lord  of  the  Con* 
junction”  ‘ V • ■“ 

Jahjndfir * Sh&h,  P&dish&h  of  the  world* 

■ In  the  horizons  struck  money  like;  sun  and  moon  i 
Abu4-fath|  Victorious  Jahandar  Sk&h, 


PERSIAN  MSTICHS  ETC.  «Mi» 

FARRUKH-SIYAR 

» jj  # v>*  J1  **“■’ 

J9-*  -H  i >■"-* 

Struck  money  of  gold  and  silver  by  grace  of  The  Truth 
The  Pmlishi'tU  of  sea  and  land  Farrukh  - siyat. 


rafp-ad-darajat 
CAJh>#  0\j!> — **  ^ ^ 

Struck  money  in  India,  with  a thousand  blessings, 
SbiUi  of  Shahs  by  sea  and  land  Rafi’-ad-darajit, 


NtKU-SIYAR 
alt  oW’J^  4^*. 

»Ui  cMi 

Struck  money  through  the  world  by  grace  of  Go 
Muhammad  Sh&h  P&dishAh  of  the  Age. 


ibrahIm 
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